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Literature 
Prof. Wendell’s Essays 
Stelligeri, and Other Essays concerning America, 
D. Appleton & Co, 

Pror. WENDELL has chosen for his latest book a title 
which has the double disadvantage of being unintelligible to 
all who do not know Latin, while to those who are familiar with 
that language it will seem, as here employed, singularly in- 
appropriate, Ste/ligeri, or “ star-bearers,” as the author ex- 
plains, and as every old “ Harvard man” knows, is the desig- 
nation formerly applied, in the Latinized catalogue of the 
University, to deceased graduates, The term, however, had 
nothing at all of a poetical, or—in Miltonic phrase—“star- 
ypointing” significance. It merely meant that the name of 
each deceased graduate is noted with an asterisk in the cata- 
logue, so that every Harvard man, looking over this memorial 
list, can see at a glance how many, and who, of his own or 
any other college class, are no longer living. But, as the 
author truly remarks, although this prosaic origin of the word 
was well understood, a certain “ pleasantly childish fancy” 
had come to be attached to it. “Some of us,” he adds, 
“had a sentimental way of looking at the stars of a clear 
night, with a half-phrased feeling that their faint, trembling, 
lasting glory had something to do with our college mates 
who had gone before us.” If Mr, Wendell, himself a Har- 
vard graduate and long an instructor in the “ College” from 
which he dates his proem, had chosen to give us a series of 
biographiés of the most distinguished graduates who have 
“gone to the stars,” leaving in worthy lives precious lessons 
for their successors, he might have made a valuable and 
acceptable book, under a title which would have seemed to 
every Harvardian at once attractive and appropriate.~ Or if, 
widening his view to all matters “ concerning America,” or so 
much of America as acknowledges the “ Star-Spangled” flag, 
he had performed the same office for the writers of his whole 
country, and drawn from their lives even more instructive ex- 
amples, he might have achieved a still finer and more widely 
useful work, well deserving the same title, 

But neither of these tasks, apparently, would have suited 
our author’s taste. For his predecessors, the Harvard gradu- 
ates of former days, he has small respect, He entertains a 
fine philosopic scorn of their many weaknesses and limita- 
tions, mingled with a patronizing approval of their traditional 
virtues, American political notabilities rank even lower in 
his esteem, That they should possess any of “the higher 
excellences of character” is, in his view, made next to im- 

sible by the political constitution of their country. For, 

e reasons, “ democracy at heart must always be the sworn 
foe of excellence. No man can excel without making other 
men seem less in comparison. And whatever tends to in- 
equality, without which no excellence can be, arouses the 
spirit of democracy to fierce rebellion,” Of this course of 
reasoning it might be sufficient to say that, if such a truly 
diabolical spirit of envy and hatred of all excellence really per- 
vaded the majority of mankind, popular government eal not 
exist; for no people would be capable of it, But, disregarding 
theory, the facts are all against Prof. Wendell’s view. On the 
roll of American Presidents, brief as it is, there are four names 
of men whom all will admit to have possessed not merely 
the “ higher excellences” in abundance, but even, in various 
ms the elements of genuine greatness—Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Grant; and these were the most popu- 
lar of the whole line. If we turn to another list, that of the 
public men who have been lifted by the admiration of 
their fellow-citizens to the twofold honors of Member of 
Congress and Secretary of State, we find an array of names, 
including Madison, John Quincy Adams, Clay, Webster, 


By Barrett Wendell. 





Everett, Seward, and others equally well known, represent- 
ing every statesmanlike, scholarly and personal excellence, 
The fact is, that the most marked quality of a democracy is 
not envy, but eager and hearty appreciation of superior en- 
dowments, an appreciation often enthusiastic, and sometimes 
carried to such a degree of partisan idolatry as to become 
a danger to the state. Prof. Wendell’s pessimistic notions 
blind him to the plainest teachings of history, But, as 
we know from such notable examples as Ruskin and 
Froude, an author may be a dubious political reasoner 
and yet may write what is very well worth reading, Prof. 
Wendell, having adopted, Ruskin-like, a peculiar title, for 
no particular reason except that most of the persons, good 
and bad, of whom he writes are, like the Harvard star- 
bearers, defunct, has collected under it various essays, of 
which the majority possess qualities that make them deserv- 
ing of more than a casual perusal, and really worthy of pres- 
ervation. 

Of the first and longest paper, “Four American Cen- 
turies,” from which we have made some extracts, this can 
hardly be said. But the author’s studies have lain in the 
past of New England, and chiefly in its theological past. In 
preparing his “ Life of Cotton Mather” for the Makers of 
America series, he had occasion to inquire closely into the 
religious and social characteristics of the time of that famous 
preacher and writer, and he has now given us some very 
curious and suggestive conclusions, embodied in two papers, 
the one, on “Some Neglected Characteristics of the New 
England Puritans,” read before the American. Historical As- 
sociation, and the other, entitled “ Were the Salem Witches 
Guiltless ?” read, oddly enough, before the Essex Institute 
of Saiem, In the former he brings out with striking effect 
the intensely absorbing, and in some respects strangely per- 
verting, influence which the Calvinistic doctrine of election, 
as then held, exerted on the minds and conduct of the Puri- 
tans, both clergy and laity ; and in the latter he gives rea- 
sons for supposing that the accusation against the “Salem 
witches” had in some cases a real foundation, but merely in 
so far that they referred to acts of hypnotism or some other 
form of what is now styled spiritualism, in which witches 
and bewitched alike were half-conscious agents and mediums, 
In an essay on “ American Literature” he employs much 
pains and needless verbiage in propounding the thesis— 
which no one is likely to question—that American literature 
is merely a branch, and at present not a highly important 
branch, of English literature, The two concluding papers, 
on “John Greenleaf Whittier” and “Mr, Lowell as a 
Teacher,” in which the author gives up general disquisition 
for personal narrative and general criticism, are really charm- 
ing compositions, They make one regret that he had not 
justified the title of his volume by filling it with equally at- 
tractive matter of the same class, The affectations of politi- 
cal and literary cynicism and the ni/ admirari style sit. awk- 
wardly upon him, and do him evident injustice, In the 
kindly appreciation of the good in any subject, and in the 
selection of what is best, he appears to special advantage, and 
at the same time gratifies and instructs his readers, 





Two ‘*New’”’ Women 

1, A Yellow Aster. By Iota. D. Appleton & Co. 
By E. F. Benson. D. Appleton & Co. 

THE PUBLICATION of “ A Yellow Aster” (1) is a welcome 
sign of the times. It indicates the high-water mark of ab- 
surdity in “ psychological” fiction ; hereafter we should have 
nothing more to fear. Other novels of the same incoherent 
class may be published, but never again will the same 
of abracadabra be attained, The opening chapters of the 


2. The Rubicon. 





354 The 


story raise unfounded hopes : the reader thinks that he has 
come upon a clever satire, and proceeds with high expecta- 
tions; but ere long he discovers that his author is in earnest, 
and that he must take the story and its characters seriously, 
or not at all, The novel is one of those that give the im- 
pression of having been developed backward: it seems that the 
author has wished to make intelligible a certain “ state of 
soul,” or whatever the hieratic expression may be, and has 
therefore gone back a generation to create parents and sur- 
roundings suitable for the creation and development of that 
state, ence the preposterous couple that gave birth to 
Gwen Waring, the girl whose heart was of stone, and who 
married “for an experiment.” Her parents had only eyes 
for fossil remains, or geological curiosities, or something— 
the author is not very explicit on this point,—and neglected 
their children wofully, never even dreaming that they might 
crave for affection and caresses as well as for food and cloth- 
‘ing. The girl’s naturally strong affections were dried up 
within her, and when she reached womanhood, she felt noth- 
ing. Her heart was dead, and people in society must have 
thought her an insufferable poseuse. But people in society 
are not profound psychologists, The man in the case—he 
upon whom the matrimonial experiment was made—was an 
exceptional being in every way, for he understood the girl’s 
mood, wherein he has the advantage of the reader. He had 
been a devil of a fellow, and told his Yellow Aster all about 
it, which was very indelicate and quite superfluous, He was 
also an African explorer. When his wife found that the ex- 
periment brought with it certain responsibilities, she became 
very much moved—she had never thought of them, She 
blamed her husband very much, and was very unkind about 
it, finally telling him, in the extravagant phraseology of 
chological fiction, to go away. He promised to go to re- 
ieve missionaries in Darkest Africa, not knowing, notwith- 
standing his experiences, that women’s whims, in such cir- 
cumstances, have physiological causes, So, instead of putting 
up at his club in London, and having his letters mailed to 
his wife from Shepheard’s Hotel, he went off in earnest, and 
was nearly killed by a combination of rescued missionaries, 
treacherous blacks and jungle fever. But on his return he 
found that his psychological prognostications had come 
true : instead of the woman of stone he had left at a period 
when he should really have remained in the neighborhood, 
he found a loving wife and devoted mother, who talked baby- 
talk and suited no longer the author’s wild adjectives; there- 
fore the story ends, 

Mrs, Caffyn has told the world, since the publication of 
“A Yellow Astér,” that it has been her aim to show that 
motherhood will awaken the heart of even the most insensi- 
‘ble woman, Had she reflected a moment before beginning 
her task, she might have remembered that a blond mous- 
‘tache, a pair of blue eyes or, in extreme cases, even a hunch 
or a pair of bow-legs, may have the same effect. In fact, 
this New Woman differs from the old-fashioned woman in 

nothing but the absence of all regard for the feelings and 
comfort of others. 

Eva Grampound, Mr. Benson’s heroine (2), is another ill- 
mannered New Woman, who married for money and sighed 
for love—which is nothing new in fiction or real life, when 
we come to think of it. Her father was poor, and she re- 
solved to marry Lord Hayes, not for an experiment, but for 
position, a title and an immense rent-roll. Then, having ob- 
tained what she wanted, she felt more dissatisfied than ever. 
After thinking a great many beautiful, modern thoughts, she 
fell in love with a big fellow, whose mind was a blank, and 
whose attractions were purely physical. Finally, because her 
beautiful thoughts had all been selfish ones, and she did 
not recognize any ties or duties that bound her to parents or 
friends, she committed suicide, which is the easiest way out 
of all the complications of life—easier far than living in the 
face of adversity and unhappiness, But Mr. Benson thinks 
it sublime. His book is brightly written, however, and is 
well worth reading, although some of its sentences are in- 
volved beyond disentangling. 
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‘*Le Morte Darthur’’ 
Edited by Prof. Rhys and illustrated by Aubrey Beardsley. Vol. I, 
Macmillan & Co. 


THERE ARE some classics that have an immortal freshness 
and that never fade, no matter how fiercely the sun of popu- 
larity burns and blazes around them. Homer, the Arabian 
Nights, the stories of the Bible, Don Quixote, Robinson 
Crusoe, are assaulted in vain by the waters of oblivion and 
gnawed to no purpose by the tooth of Time: they endure 
and will endure to the end of the generations, because of the 
life and buoyancy that are in them: nox nobis una dormienda | 
All these masterpieces throb with the young life of the world, 
and appeal to natures akin to the vivacity in themselves, 
They were thrown off by men of powerful vitality, whose 
arteries hummed with red blood, and whose brains burned 
with the thoughts within them. In Homer all the young 
life of glowing Hellas in her spring-time is gathered as in a 
vast, ever-flowing fountain; the Arabian Nights are the vivid 
reservoir wherein tremble and sparkle all the quicksilver-like 
essences of Oriental civilization ; among the lovely old Bible 
stories there is planted never-fading amaranth; and, while the 
world can laugh and cry, it will laugh and cry over one-legged 
Cervantes. Lowell said that no language could be called 
dead in which living things had been written ; and what 
living things are these we have enumerated in the “dead” 
Hebrew, Greek and Arabic. 

Among these masterpieces of amaranthine probity— 
masterpieces that the world will not let die—is Caxton’s 
edition of Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte Darthur,” printed 
at Westminster in 1485. For 400 years men and women and 
children have amused themselves with these magical and 
tragical stories of the Blameless King, Merlin and Guinevere, 
and epics have been quarried out of them transcending even 
the original in beauty and pathos. Their origin is shrouded 
in mystery, but they are emanations of the poetic Celtic genius, 
deep-dyed with French and Latin stains, like some gor- 
geous cathedral window, and reflecting the hues, it may be, 
of ahundred minds working mosaic-wise in arranging the 
many-colored incidents. Scholars believe the sources of 
Malory’s marvels to have been in Brittany and Normandy, 
as well asin Wales, The Grail romances seem to be Welsh; 
the Arthurian cycle proper apparently emanates from France, 
Arthur, like Charlemagne, grew to be a huge legendary hero, 
whose natural magnetism gathered about him innumerable 
scenes and adventures which had doubtless happened to 
other heroes or historical characters. The Latin-Celtic im- 
agination seized upon these details and melted and moulded 
them together, as the Iliad legends cluster about Achilles, 
They grew into separate lays and chapters, which amalga- 
mated readily under a plastic touch and became what we see 
them in Sir Thomas’s hands—a sort of intellectual Cathedral 
of Cologne, whereon generations wrought and wrote, until 
their last crown and transfiguration were set on them in the 
“ Idylls of the King.” Prof. Rhys, in the beautifully printed 
exemplar before us, traces out the historico-mythic Arthur 
in various unedited Welsh documents, and concludes as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Speaking generally of the Arthur of Welsh literature, one may 
characterize him in few words :—His first appearance is found to 
conform itself with the réle of a Comes Britanniae, on whom it 
devolved to help the inhabitants of what was once Roman Britain 
against invasion and insult, whether at the hands of the Angles and 
Saxons, or of Picts and Scots: so we read of him acting for the 
King of the Brythons as their dux dellorum, We next find his 
fame reéchoed by the topography of the country once under his 
protection, and his name gathering round it the legends of heroes 
and divinities of a past of infinite extent. In other words, he and 
his men, especially Kei and, Bedwyr, are represented undertaking 
perilous expeditions to realms of mythic obscurity, bringing home 
treasures, fighting with hags and witches, despatching giants, and 
destroying monsters.” 


Of the author of this incomparable legend-book—Sir 
Thomas Malory—we know next to nothing. 
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*¢ Social England’’ 
A Record of the Progress of the People. By Various Writers. Edited 
by H.D. Traill, D.C.L. Vol. 2. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Dr. TRAILL, who is known to the American public mainly 
through his biography of William IILI., in the series of Twelve 
English Statesmen, says that a nation presents itself to us in 
three aspects: as a Society, as a Polity, and as a State 
among States. As the title indicates, it is the first aspect of 
England that is to be described in this work, of which the 
first volume is at present before us, The difference between 
history thus conceived, and constitutional history, as defined 
but not carried out by Prof. Gneist, is that the former stops 
where the latter’s chief duty commences, In Mr, Traill’s 
method, public law, religion, politics, learning, literature, art 
and industry are described separately, and the composite 
picture is meant to give a photograph of the social forces at 
work in England, In Prof. Gneist’s conception of constitu- 
tional history, all these forces are to be taken into account, 
but we are to go a step beyond the photograph, in that we 
must show the relative importance of these forces and how 
they affected the government of the people and the 
development of the state, The former conception is 
purely descriptive, the latter is, in addition, philosophical 
and constructive, The segregation of art, literature, politics 
and commerce into separate chapters, as well as the number 
of minds at work, has necessarily destroyed the unity of the 
work, thus preventing the reader from getting a clear pict- 
ure of the whole, with each side of the nation’s life in proper 
perspective, Mr, Traill maintains, perhaps justly, that this 
segregation was necessary, since otherwise the mass of facts 
would be confusing, and that, if the work “ will not of itself 
enable the reader to comprehend the entire subject in all its 
vast proportions, it is the best preparation which he could 
have for an attempt to grapple with that formidable task.” 
The list of contributors to the first volume is not very en- 
couraging. It contains only one name of the first rank— 
that of Prof. Maitland, the eminent legal historian, The 
best-known among the others are Hubert Hall, C, Oman, 
Reginald L. Poole and F. York Powell, As introduction 
the editor has written a very interesting summary of the con- 
tents of the whole work. 

About one-quarter of the volume—a disproportionate 
space—has been devoted to the Pre-Saxon period. The 
lesser-known writers have, in the main, written this section. 
The evils of collaboration are nowhere more patent than 
here, The ascertained facts are so meagre, that each writer 
has had to encroach upon some other's field, with the result 
of endless, fatiguing repetition. Then, it is amusingly detri- 
mental to the unity of the work to see one writer take 
one side, the other another, of the numerous questions 
that must arise about an era, our knowledge of which is 
nearly all conjectural, .Indeed, this part is very unsatis- 
factory, The next section treats of Saxon England, and, 
though better than the previous one, leaves much to be de- 
sired. Some of the articles are excellent, such as Mait- 
land’s on Law, and Heath’s on Literature, yet neither 
adds to our knowledge of the subject. A social history 
should above all things describe the social classes, the rela- 
tion of noble to freeman, of serf to slave. It is, there- 
fore, surprising that this subject receives only most meagre 
attention in the volume in hand, Of the real social history 
of Saxon England we can learn more from Andrews’s “ Old 
English Manor” than from Mr. Traill’s volume. Again, 
the evils of collaboration are noticeable in numerous differ- 
ences of view and in a few contradictions, Of the latter a 
minor instance can be noticed, the citing, on the same page, 
of two different editions of “Venerabilis Beda” as “ the 
best.” About one-third of the volume has been given to 
the period from Hastings (1066) to Runnymede (1216), and 
this part is far superior to all that precedes it, Especial- 
ly excellent are Maitland’s articles—most brilliant summa- 
ries of English legal history and the development of the trial 
by jury. Mr, F, York Powell’s article on the Domesda 
Book is also very good, An artificial period (1216-1273 
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has been formed for treatment in the final chapter. This 
section is not so well handled, both because 1273 is a some- 
what mechanical date, and also because in most sides of 
the nation’s life striking developments did not take place 
in these few years. Poole and Corbett have done the 
best work here, on the history of learning and agriculture, 
respectively. 

As a whole the book is a disappointment. Mr, Traill 
has been too negative an editor, giving his contributors a 
loose rein, This is especially seen in the length of the 
articles—in many cases out of all proportion to the im- 
portance of the subject. The contributors themselves seem 
to have been half-hearted, and in no case have they been 
sufficiently aroused to do much original research. Thus 
Maitland and Poole have merely written admirably lucid 
outlines of what they or others have told us before. Then, 
again, the book is very uneven, as is natural when the con- 
tributors are of all degrees of scholarship, The chief defect 
of omission is the meagre treatment given to class-relation— 
a most important topic in a social history. Again, it is in- 
conceivable why a detailed account of the fusion of Nor- 
man and Saxon was not given, Mr. Traill undertook a most 
difficult task, and, unlike Atlas, he has tottered under its 
weight. We will continue to look to Green for the best ac- 
count of England’s development as a social body. 








‘Under the Red Robe’’ 
By Stanley J. Weyman. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Mr WeyMaAN’s new novel takes us again to France ; and 
this time it is France under the red robe of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, The book is something less than a historical novel: it is 
a single episode drawn from a historic time, The age serves 
merely as background for an action that keeps well within 
itself as it moves forward, In brief, it is the story of M, Gil 
de Berault. Time and again he has defied the Cardinal’s 
edict against duelling, and finally is condemned to death, 
Richelieu releases him on parole, with a promise of pardon, 
on condition that he capture and bring to Paris M. de Coche- 
forét, an Orleanist hiding among his adherents near the 
Spanish frontier. It is a perilous mission, but Berault has 
only death as an alternative. Cocheforét is taken, but under 
circumstances that seem to impugn the honor of Berault, 
who, to free himself from stain, releases his prisoner and sets 
off to Paris alone, to bear the consequences of his action. 
Happily Mile. de Cocheforét, who has been moved by his 
heroism, succeeds, at great risk to herself, in obtaining his 
pardon, If we have here brevity of action, we have also 
singleness of interest, and this, reinforced by rapidity and 
compactness of movement, gives the story the quality of 
completeness, Its brevity is chiefly due, indeed, to the 
masterly selection of details. Those that are used are typi- 
cal and suggestive, and all extraneous effects are avoided. 
Richelieu appears only twice in the book, at the beginning 
and at the end, but each time he speaks in the most charac- 
teristic of ways ; Cocheforét’s plotting is the motive of the 
entire action, yet almost aonees is said of the character of 
his schemes—the capture, not the captive, being important ; 
and, although the tale is but an episode, it is the crucial and 
crowning episode of Berault’s life. 

It is interesting, in comparing this romance with its prede- 
cessor, “A Gentleman of France" ( Zhe Critic, April 14), to 
note certain striking points of similarity in such dissimilar 
books. In each case a person of high rank is to be taken 
prisoner for political reasons, and to be conveyed under 
guard to the Capital; in each case the man delegated to the 
task is a gentleman whose life or fortune hangs upon the 
onasan performance of his dangerous mission; and in 


each case it is this man who tells the story Of the adventure, 
and of the way the heroine learns to love him, With such 
essential features in common, the two narratives are yet so 
managed that these resemblances seem only casual, It isa 
point in art, then, that the author should be able to construct 
two successive books upon such like themes. It is interest- 
ing, too, to set side by side the heroes of the two novels, 
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Such comparison shows that Mr. Weyman knows well how 
to discriminate varieties of bravery, Marsac and Berault 
are both thoroughly valiant fighters, but the former fights 
only when occasion demands, while the latter is a pro- 
fessed duellist. Neither of them is the typical novel hero, 
for, in general, the fighting heroes of novelry are like the 
tenori robusti of grand opera libretto: they may wear differ- 
ent costumes, but they are the same figures ‘aroughout; they 
meet similar emergencies with the same gallant gestures, 
and for any given situation their attitude (or shall one say 
* pose” ?) may be predicted with reasonable certainty. Mr. 

eyman’s heroes are not run from the stock mold, nor from 
any one mold, They neither look nor act alike, But, to 
take up the figure again, though they are cast in different 
molds, the metal is still the same—bravery of a thoroughly 


masculine kind, The author is an artist in character as well — 


as in plot; or, to put it specifically, he is an artist in making 
his plot portray his characters and his characters carry on 
his plot. To this skill in construction, this insight into peo- 
ple, add the choice of stirring themes and the charm of a 
fresh, direct style, and the elements of Mr. Weyman’s suc- 
cess are evident, (See page 000,) 





‘* A Child’s History of Spain.’’ 
By John Bonner, Illustrated, Harper & Bros. 
. “ LAST NIGHT I was the King of Spain: 
To-day no King am I. 


Last night fair castles held my train : 
To-night where shall I lie?” 


is a stanza out of one of those pathetic old Spanish ballads 
which mirror so faithfully the history and vicissitudes of a 
Spanish King, to-day crowned, to-morrow slain, to-day a 
millionaire, to-morrow a beggar; and the old verses move 
musically on :— 
“ Last night a hundred pages 
Did serve me on the tee: 
To-night not one I call my own, 

Not one pertains to me.” 

Most venerable is this old, purple-clad guewx—Spain—in 
royal robes, with supplicating eyes and imperious gesture, 
proud, scornful and unbending, a veritable Isaac of York, 
whose humility is picturesquely set off by a flashing eye and 
tragic garments and abrupt but melodious speech. The 
hidalgo never forgets that he is a hidalgo, even though he 
beg from door to door. Spain—the hidalgo of nations— 
has through all the ages preserved a tattered individuality of 
her own, now as the first nation of Europe, in the times of 
Charles V. and Philip II., and of Cortez, Pizarro, Don John 
and Columbus, now as one of the last and lowest under the 
Austrian Bourbons and the over-fragrant Isabel. The story 
of such a nation is a true type of the whole human race and 
presents facts so abundant, remarkable and dramatic, that it 
can never cease to interest a human being in true Terenti- 
an fashion, Other nations have histories, too, but histories 
interrupted, barren of incident, without political importance 
or literary charm; histories in which vast hiatuses or ana- 
colutha (as the grammarians say) occur, in which no be- 
ginning can be seen, or any end predicted. Spain presents 
a beautiful picture as a whole, sad in many of its parts, ter- 
rible in others, but always instructive, richly poetical, and 
profoundly remunerative to the student of history. Here 
alone one sees a great nation, caught as in a cage by sea 
and mountains, and developing as under glass through 2000 
years, through every phase of Celtiberian, Phcenician, 
Greek, Roman, Gothic and Arabic evolution, into a huge 
band of discoverers, navigators and conquerors. Social 


and political questions, structures and organizations of the 
highest importance originate and are settled in various 
ways in the course of this millennial evolution; govern- 
ments are set up and overthrown; Church and State go 
through unique stages of development; conflicting races 

ons “ miscegenate " in peculiar fashion; a wonder- 
up from seed sown by hostile 


Pesta 
ful individual art springs 
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bloods; and innumerable questions emerge and are answer- 
ed in truly Spanish fashion, 

Even a child can understand much of the romantic 
and poetic detail of such a history, if it is presented 
in appetizing and intelligible form, in clear and simple 
language, with an accuracy not overburdened with con- 
scientiousness as to minute dates and epochs; especially if 
an abundance of pictures be thrown in, to illustrate town 
and country life, features, faces, churches and ruins (for 
without ruins Spain would not be Spain). All this Mr, 
Bonner does very happily, though, of course, he cannot 
help repeating (after Prescott) the rubbish about Monte- 
zuma’s “ magnificent” palace and “ gorgeous” civilization, 
Irving’s poetical: fabrications about the Moors, and the like, 
totally ignoring the researches of Bandelier and others, and, 
indeed, never giving a reference for much of the rather 
singular anecdotic and archeological ana interwoven 
among the paragraphs. The book, however, is bright, 
amusing and entertaining, full of alternate rose-color and 
storm-cloud, according to era or reigning monarch, and 
thoroughly American in its point of view. 





*¢ Overheard in Arcady ”’ 
By Robert Bridges. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


MR. BRIDGES has put into these light sketches the fruit of years 
of reading and thinking, and, because they are the products of ma- 
ture and independent thought, he has succeeded in nearly every 
instance in reflecting the tendencies and the teachings of the author 
he discusses. The idea of gathering together a number of a cer- 
tain author’s characters oan making them discuss their creator is 
alluring, but the difficulties of carrying out this plan must be untold. 
Still, in the first chapter, when we find Penelope Lapham expressing 
her thanks to Mr. Howells for showing her that ‘“ what many peo- 
ple call Duty is an extreme form of selfishness,” and Miss Kilburn 
answers that “ he has helped older people than you to be happy 
when they really wanted to be miserable,” we feel at once that Mr. 
Bridges has gone down to the root of Mr. Howells’s philosophy—as 
it was before he turned to socialism. The sketches appeared origi- 
nally in Zz/e, and are now nearly as widely known as they deserve 
to be; therefore quotation and comment are alike unnecessary. It 
may suffice, then, to point to the cleverness of the conversation of 
Kipling's characters, and to the beauty and depth of the short dis- 
cussion of George Meredith, which no one can read without receiv- 
ing a truer and a clearer conception of that author's ideals. The 
other writers represented are Henry James, Stockton, Richard 
Harding Davis, Crawford, Stevenson, Barrie and Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. The latter truly “ did one fine thing with the ‘ Bad Boy’; 
he annihilated the prig in American juvenile literature for a genera- 
tion”; his poetry one reads “ over and over again for the crystal 
beauty of it. here is never a halting foot, never a stumbling 
rhyme. I always feel when I have finished one of his poems that 
he has done it once for all—polished it to the final comma.” In 
justice to this admirable poet, it should be added that he has trim- 
med the points of his moustache since the portrait was taken 
which is here reproduced from the book. (See page 361.) This 
picture is but one of many, by Oliver Herford, F. G. Atwood and 
A. E, Sterner, that contribute much to the attractiveness of these 
pages. They all are artistic, and, what is of rare occurrence, they 
all are illustrations that really illustrate. Perhaps his publishers 
can persuade Mr, Bridges to write a series of essays on contempo- 
rary novelists. 





Harper’s ‘‘ Inductive ’’ Text-books of the Classics 
American Book Company. 

THREE ADDITIONS have recently been made to the so-called 
Inductive Series of text-books—a “Greek Primer” and “ Greek 
Prose Composition,” by President W. R. Harper and F. C. Castle, 
and “ Xenophon’s Anabasis,” by President Harper and Dr. James 
Wallace. The “ Inductive Vergil” also appears in a new edition, 
which contains the Bucolics as well as the first six books of the 
“ ZEneid.” The name of this series is misleading. The ‘“ induc- 
tive method,” as here presented, is only mock-induction. The 
student is led to think that he is investigating, when in reality he is 
only following out a cut-and-dried exercise. He thus gains a wrong 
idea of research and wastes time that might much better be~spent 
in the mastery of well-stated general principles, and in the applica- 
tion of them under intelligent direction and criticism. Further- 
more, good teachers, who know their Greek and Latin thoroughly, 
cannot fail to be hampered by the artificial and inflexible pre-ar- 


rangement of class-work which these books present; on the other 
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hand, the 
joy as “ filli ng a long-felt want,” and his unfortunate 


r teacher frequently hails the Inductive Series with 
upils only 
too often end by mastering the “ method” rather than the subject. 
The notes of the Greek as well as the Latin texts appear meagre 
and wanting in the quality of independent scholarship ; in general 
they lack the firm touch characteristic of the work of the experienced 
—— In the vocabulary of the new edition of the Vergil, 
the hidden quantities are marked, thus meeting a criticism made 
in a notice of the first edition in The Crétic of Sept. 10, 1892. 
The “ Anabasis,” like that of Kelsey and Zenos, contains a collec- 
tion of idioms, with reference to which the following comparison, 
covering the idioms classified in the “ Inductive Anabasis” under 
the head of “ Time,” may be of interest. 


Kelsey and Zenos ‘‘Anabasis,” Harper and Wallace ‘‘Anabasis,” 
1889. 1893. 


dua 7H huepa, at daybreak. dua Tq quépg, at day-break. 


Gy’ jal avaréAdovri, at sunrise. dua HAi dvaréAdovri, t os eel 
Gu’ jAip avéxovri, at sunrise. Gua HAly avéxovre, : 
Gp’ jMp dbvovrs, at sunset, at sun- dua AAl dbvovri, t 

down, dua fAlp dvouévy, mt eunent, 


dua TG Aly dvouévy at sunset. 49’ od, since. 

4ugt ayopdv wAGBoveay, about full aug? dyopav rAgGovear, late in the 
market time, the latter part forenoon. Lit., about full 
of the forenoon. market. 

déxa juepov, within ten days. déxa juepov, within ten days. 

é« robrov, thereupon, accordingly, é« robrov, hereupon. 
in consequence of this. 

év robry, in the meantime, mean- 
while, 

érecddv réyiora, aS SOON as. 

érz waig Sv, while yet a boy. 


éy robrw, meanwhile. 


érecddv réxioTa, aS SOON as, 

ére maic Sv, while yet a boy. 

ebbic éx matdwv, even from child- eb6ic¢ éx maidwv, even from child- 
hood, from childhood up. hood, 

jubpac - vuaréc, by day and by quépag nal verde, by day and night. 
night. 

«ar’ émavréy, each year, yearly. xar’ éveaurdv, yearly. 

pe? huépav, by day. 

pécov juépac, mid-day. 

uéra ravra, after this. 

mepi uécac vix-ac, about midnight. 

ry GAAy, the next day, 

TH abr@ huépa, on the same day. 

ry mpbobev huépg, on the day be- 
fore. 

79 torepate on the following day. 

Td apyaiov, anciently, formerly. 

7d Aourdv, thenceforth, rd Aowrdv, henceforth, hereafter. 

Td vov elvat, for the present. 7d viv elvat, for the present. 

&¢ réyvora, as quickly as possible. d¢ réyora, as soon as possible, 


uéoov huépac, mid-day. 

pera ravra, after this, 

mepi uéoac vixrag, about midnight. 
Ty GAAy, on the following day. 

TH abrH quépg, on the same day. 
TH mpdo0ev juépg, on the previous 
day, on the day before. 
ty borepaia, on the following day. 





Fiction 

ONE CANNOT but feel a great respect for Capt. Marryat’s 
daughter, but it is difficult to continue the same degree of respect 
for the author of “ How Like a Woman.” However, if this book 
were not so carelessly written, so full of stupid blunders on matters 
of common Seaeriadee-ast the sort of erudite things Macaulay's 
schoolboys would know, but matters about which every educated 
n has informed himself—it would not be a bad pastime. 

iss Marryat has an easy style and reports conversation with spirit 
and animation ; she tells here a good story, even though there 
have been heroines like unto hers, both before and since the Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere. But there are things one cannot pardon, 
The very first line of the book tells that “the Hon. Rachel Salton- 
er was the daughter of the youngest son of a duke.” If that was 
indeed the case, how did she, not being an American politician, ac- 
ey the prefix toher name? The Heralds’ College would be fur- 
er shocked at hearing a duke called now by his title and now 
“ Lord Craig-Morris.” Further, at the very end, the hero, having 
proven. that he, also, is descended from the younger son of a duke, 
who died two centuries ago, wisely decides that he will not claim 
his title, for which, it may be said, there is one very good reason: 
there is no title to be claimed. Again, Miss Marryat speaks of a 
locality where “ artists congregated to practise their profession ” 
—a phrase to rouse the orokeelonss men, who hold the professions 
as high above the arts as the arts are above the trades. These 
are but instances of carelessness, but despite them the var | will 
be read and enjoyed by many uncritical souls, who will thrill with 
proper excitement as lot unfolds, The hero is an artist—a 
pes Aros de sagan who “ one. cine nag = of _ !) 
and struggles for many years at his ‘ ’ known only to 
the picture-dealers es. fo clientéle in America which bought 
everything he produced.” Can obscurity be more d ! 
Finally, however, he paints the picture of the year, and in conse- 
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uence wins the heart of the high-born heiress, the “Hon.” 
Rachel, But he will have none of her, and at one interview piles 
high the agg in lofty words of protestation of the gulf fixed 
between him and her. The climax of explanation is terrific :—* ‘I 
cannot lunch with you,’ Geoffrey said tremulously, ‘because my 
father is in trade.’” Gosh! horror! we are tempted to exclaim. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 





“OUT OF BOHEMIA” flees a young American girl who had es- 
tablished herself alone in the Latin Quarter of Paris, to study 
painting and enjoy the healthy, innocent life she believed to be 
possible there. But a love-affair and an insult send her twitterin 
to a respectable Pension in a more demure part of the French Capi- 
tal. There she meets a countryman, who woos her and heals the 
wounds of the former affair, and the story of her girlhood pauses 
thereafter only to allow for a proper emotion over the suicide of 
the early suitor and the testing of a real friend of the John Alden 
persuasion, Then the maiden ees home across the seas to be 
wedded, as all maidens similarly situated should. The story gives 
ay ee glimpses of Paris, and is by Mr. G. C. Fosdick. HA ie 

. Richmond & Co.)———-Dr. RODRIQUES OTTOLENGUI, the au- 
thor of that excellent detective story, ‘An Artist in Crime,” has 
followed up his first success with the history of “ A Modern Wizard,” 
which exhibits, among other things, the remarkable effect of educa- 
tion in technical subjects to be had from reading the newspapers, 
Not the least notable feature of the life of New York pre the 
past five years has been a series of long, complicated and dramatic 
trials for murder by poison. Experts have delivered lectures on 
toxicology from the witness-stand, with chemical experiments such 
as have hitherto been confined to college laboratories, and it has 
been clearly demonstrated that Lucretia Borgia was lucky to have 
lived when she did: to-day the “great dailies” would have made 
short work of her career, An enormous number of people have 
been interested by these trials, and Dr. Ottolengui takes advantage 
thereof to rehearse with infinite detail the events of another such 
trial, with all the o of a newspaper reporter. He es points 
of law, rules on them, and notes his exceptions as faithfully as if he 
were an official stenographer ; and on the whole he does it remark-, 
ably well. Much of his book, which is not preposterous, is given 
over to suggestions of the possibilities of hypnotism, and of murder 
by obtaining the virus of certain of the common deadly diseases 
and inoculating the victim therewith, as, for example, with diph- 
theria or typhoid fever. It is an eyrie suggestion, (G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 





“ EARLSCOURT,” by Alexander Allardyce, is a story of provincial 
life in England, with a very complicated plot. The authoi’s en- 
deavor seems to have been to compress as much incident and as 
many people into a given space as possible, and the result is kalei- 
doscopic and not very interesting, Earlsport is the name of the 
town in which the Brancepeth brothers have an old and well-estab- 
lished banking firm. The head of the firm has an only son, who 
has quarrelled with his father and left home because of a love- 
affair of which the latter disapproves. Suddenly he appears in 
Earlsport again, with a considerable sum of money, and it turns out 
that he has married an heiress, but wishes to keep the fact a secret, 
because his wife’s money gots to her uncle if she marries without 
his consent. Earlscourt is the name of the uncle’s country-seat, 
and she goes back there to live, while her husband lives by himself 
in the town, and they only meet surreptitiously, Fy i yt love 
for the girl who was the cause of his quarrel with his father revives 
now in all its force, and it leads to endless complications, which 
are straightened out in the end through sorrow to some and joy to 
others. (D. Appleton & Co.)——A NEW EDITION of Maxwell 
Gray's “ Last Sentence” has recently been published. On its first 
appearance, during the summer of 1893, the book was received with 
the interest and appreciation it so fully deserved; and that it has 
not lost its popularity since then is attested by this new edition. 
Maxwell Gray thoroughly understands the technicalities of writing, 
and evidently spares neither time nor trouble to make her stories tec 
nically perfect. Hence a charm that makes the reader forget even 
to ask whether there is not atinge of sensationalism in the elabo- 
rate plots that she so minutely unfolds. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 





IN SPITE of its title, which would incline one to condemn it off- 
hand, “ The Price of a Pearl” isa most interesting, clever and well- 
written s It is by Eleanor Holmes, and its scene is laid part- 
ly in F , Scotland, and partly in London. Provincial 
in the town of Fingall is set forth in an inimitable manner. e 
see the people who compose it, comprehend their petty jealousies 
and anit, ond bee ee that constitutes the foundation 
of the structure. The chief attraction in circle of this socie- 
ty is Pearl, the daughter of a man, but goddaughter and 
protégée of an eccentric, worldly old woman, who has persistently 
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instilled her own selfish principles into the girl’s heart. She has 
found an apt pupil thus far, because Pearl’s affections have never 
been aroused and she sees nothing in life to prevent her from 
adopting her godmother’s views. She is attractive and fascinat- 
ing to an unusual extent, and her lovers are counted by scores. 
She plays with them as it suits her, looking upon them as legiti- 
mate game. Out of this multitude, three only are of sufficient im- 
portance to play an active part in her life. One is a caricature ofa 
man in a nce, looking comically like the old court jesters, and 
sustaining the réle thus created for him because it amuses him to 
do so. Pearl lures him on only to reject him, but he is too clever 
to reproach her, making her reproach herself instead. The second 
is a banker in London, a widower much older than Pearl, and 
much too serious to be treated lightly. She deludes him with false 
hopes for a while, but not from dzadbl/erie, as with the others, but 
because he has a masterful way with her that she can’t quite resist. 
She feels she will eventually accept him, but in the meantime the 
third man appears, and her heart is touched at last. Her rejection 
of the banker follows, and her engagement to Hector is announced. 
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This is not the end, however : it is only the beginning of the story. © 


These three men are ee mixed up with her and with each 
other after this, and are wonderfully well;drawn, Each is attrac- 
tive in his own peculiar way, though Pearl fastens her affections, 
with little reason, on the least attractive of the three, It is safe to 
say that their fortunes will be followed with unflagging interest 
to the end. (Harper & Bros.) 





Mrs, W. BoyD CARPENTER’S “Fragments in Baskets” is a 
collection of very curious conceits in the way of sketches—they 
could scarcely be called stories. In her preface the author quotes 
from Confucius :—‘ Fishermen use baskets to catch fish. hen 
they have caught the fish, they forget the baskets. Teachers use 
words to convey ideas. When they have caught the ideas, they 
can forget the words.” She goes on to say that, in words of fancy, 
she has tried to gather some fragments of truth. She is willing 
that her baskets shall be thrown away if only some truth remains 
to make the hearts of any ete A The first of these strange con- 
ceits opens with a conversation between an angel and the Throne 
of Grace, in which the former begs that, as a part of the mission 
upon which he is being sent to earth, he be allowed to see evil, so 
as to correct it. His wish is granted, and he goes on his way only 
to sow discord and misery in every home that he enters. When he 
sees the result of his work he is appalled, but he has learned his 
lesson well, and knows that in order to help the world he must 
cherish the good in it. This is a fair sample of the volume, and it 
cannot be said that the skill with which they are handled justifies 
the subjects chosen. _— Tait & Sons,)——“ THEY MET IN 
HEAVEN,” ed . Hepworth, is a continuation of the story 
of Hiram Go Ralgt by this author in a former volume, called 
“ Hiram Golf's Religion,” This is a full account of the Fireside 
Club and the discussions, chiefly religious, that were carried on by 
the members during the winter preceding Hiram’s death. It is 
with him that the discussions are for the most part concerned. He 
was loved by every member of the Club for his sterling honesty 
and his somewhat crude, but always forcible, manner of expressing 
himself. The history of the Club is, in fact, bound up with his life, 
and is extremely serious. The great problems of the universe are 
discussed here in a very dull, prosy manner, and it is with a sensa- 
= - co) that the book is finished and put aside. (E. P. Dut- 

on ‘ 





THE TITLE of B. L, Farjeon’s new novel, “ A Fair Jewess,” is 
misleading, for, while there are several ladies in the story who are 
undoubtedly of the Hebrew persuasion—and who, the author as- 
sures us, are fair of face,—on none of them does the action 
hinge. Nevertheless it is a well-told tale, not lacking in humor or in 
a smattering of political economy; and it contains, moreover, an 
excellent disquisition upon the value of large noses, which convinces 
us that Moses had the shank of the ment ip his familiar 
nursery-rhyme dialogue with Aaron. ‘There is much delight, 
also, in the revival of the old story of the enthusiast who ap- 

lied to a generous Hebrew philanthropist for a subscription to a 

und for tian propaganda among the Jews. Otherwise the 
tale deals with so startling and novel a character in fiction as the in- 
fant changeling, and advances new testimony as to the commercial 
advantage of a good temper. If the diligent reader will wade 
through the first fifty pages and forget the moribund humanity 
which there discourages further advance, he will find it worth while 
to proceedeven totheend. (Cassell Pub, Co.) ——~THE AMERICAN 
HUMORIST is something of a vulture. He follows in the wake of 
the serious consideration of any new , to batten on its over- 
throw in ridicule. So to the mysteries of hypnotism—over which 
sees | doctors have di and the authors of “ marvellous” 


rejoiced—Mr, J. L. Ford applies the reductio ad absurdum 
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in “ Hypnotic Tales.” There is much to cause the humorist’s de- 
sired laugh in this little book, wherein a hypnotist compels ple 
who are telling stories to tell the bare truth. The result of such 
an ordeal is as startling as might have been expected. One be- 
comes deeply interested, also, in the revision of the story of Alad- 
din, that Oriental gentleman being brought very much up to date. 
There is a quaint suggestion with regard to the wicked magician, 
whose company disbanded on the far northern heights of Michigan, 
and who was compelled to walk the ties all the way to New York, 
subsisting entirely on the white rabbits he could conjure out 
of his rusty tall hat, and, on Fridays, on the goldfish in the globes 
he produced from the capacious tails of his long black coat, which 
also deserves notice. The readers of Puck will recognize these 
stories with pleasure, and welcome them in their attractive new 
dress. (George H, Richmond & Co.) 


New Books and New Editions 

A REVISED EDITION, published at a lower price, of Mr. Benja- 
min Ellis Martin's “ In the Footprints of Charles Lamb,” contains 
all the fine illustrations by Herbert Railton and John Fulleylove 
that adorned the original edition of 1890, Of the fascinating qual- 
ities of this topographical biography, its affectionate treatment of 
Elia, and the sympathetic minuteness of its research, mention was 
made in these columns on the first appearance of the book. It 
may be added, however, that now, after a third reading, it is ass 
charming, fresh and interesting as it was then. Mr. Martin ha- 
built a monument to Lamb more enduring than the simple head 
stone in Edmonton churchyard, where the parson could not tell the 
location of the grave :—“ He had heard that Charles Lamb was 
buried in his churchyard, but he had never seen the grave, nor had 
he been unduly inquisitive about it. * * * That parson’s ig- 
norance, the obscurity and desolation of the grave, the shock- 
ing structure of the stone-mason order of architecture dom- 
inating it, well-cared for, and hy reali | commemorating 
one ‘Gideon Rippon, of the Eagle House, Edmonton, and of 
the Bank of England’: all this is typical of the relation borne 
by literature to Genteel Society in England, Its combined co- 
horts of the Nobility, Clergy and Gentry do not know, and do not 
want to know, about the burial-place of their only Charles 
Lamb; but they do due reverence, with naive and unconscious 
vulgarity, to the memory of the bank official who kept Books or 
handled Money.” Mr. E. D. North’s valuable bibliography needs 
no further recommendation. Though it is inexpensive, there is 
nothing “ cheap” about this edition, which offers a genuine literary 
treat to those who have not yet made acquaintance with Mr. Mar- 
tin’s work. (Scribner's Sons.) 





MRS, ELLEN M, FIREBAUGH'’S “ The Physician’s Wife and the 
Things that Pertain to her Life” is an eminently readable book, 
humorous, clever and trenchant, filled with the light as well as the 
shadows of the physician’s life, as seen by the wifely eye. The 
author deals principally with the country doctor, but, human nature 
being alike in village and town, her record of the physician’s home- 
life must apply to all. There is, for instance, her account of the 
eee own illness and its terrors; of his despotism when he is 
sick, and of his autocracy when he is well :—* He is so accustomed 
to having his way and his say in the sick-room, which is right, that 
he wants to be the autocrat of the breakfast-table, the dinner-table, 
the tea-table, and the time between tables,—which is mof right. 
One physician's wife cheerfully testifies that for years she has gone 
without things she likes to eat, because the other side of the house 
decides they are not good for her. Now, if she were the wife of a 
lawyer or a merchant, or of any other man but a physician, of course 
she would and should rebel. Buta oo agen is supposed to speak 
as one having authority in these things, and she maintains a be- 
coming silence. Sometimes, it is true, she has had her little mis- 

ivings that the reason certain things are not good for her is that 
the doctor himself does not like them; for, in the occasional ab- 
sences of her good husband from home, has not her table speedily 
revelled in these same forbidden fruits, and have they ever done her 
any harm?” There are sketches of the different classes of patients, 
and of the financial side of “the noblest of professions, but the vilest of 
trades,” as well as of its ethical aspects, and a glowing tribute, 
running we Des the mirth and the pathos, to the man of science 
who is, indeed, a practical ee alas, at the cost 
of his wife’s spring bonnet. To the physician's cum bride 
the book will bring some hints, a great deal of philosophy, and 
much healthy enthusiasm for her husband's hard life ; to ptpslslons’ 
wives it will come with the interest of a hieratic work written by 
one of the sisterhood; and to general readers it will give some 
ete them of the greatest value, as 
it is am factor in the well-being and the ae of the hu- 
man race. The illustrations cannot be so hi y recommended. 
(Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co.) 
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THE EDITION of the “ Satchel Guide” for 1 has all its old 
and admirable features, and is revised to date. The editor of this 
model guide-book has the good sense to omit in his information 
for the vacation tourist much of that material which is only tire- 
some and bewildering. An annual trip abroad keeps him thor- 
oughly informed of any changes that have taken place in hotels 
a railroads, and enables him to give the traveler the benefit of a 
wide experience. Carefully prepared maps add to the value of the 
“ Satchel Guide.” oo M#ftin & Co.)———“‘ ENGLISH POE- 
TRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING,” by Mr. William Macneile 
Dixon, is a — sketch of the poetry of the present century. 
After an introductory chapter on “ Poetry and its Relation to Life,” 
which suggests the key-note of the book, the leading poets of the 
time are grouped under such heads as “ An Era of Transition ”"— 
namely, that of Thomson, Gray, Collins, Blake, Cowper and Crabbe; 
“The Spirit of Revolt in Poetry,” illustrated by Burns, Byron 
and Elliott; “ Naturalism and Supernaturalism,’ by Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Lamb and Bowles; ‘“ Neo-Classicism,” by Keats, 
Landor and Leigh Hunt; “ Poetry and Patriotism,” by Moore, 
Campbell and Wolfe ; “ Poetry and its Just Limitations,” by Shel- 
ley; “ An Epic Revival,” by Southey, Scott and Hogg; and “ The 
Parting of the Ways,” by Tennyson, Arnold and Browning. The 
plan is in some respects too artificial, but the criticisms, if seldom 
novel or profound, are generally sound and sensible, A chronolog- 
ical table of English Literature; from 1770 to 1870, including 
prose as well as poetry, and the latter not limited to the authors 
discussed, is appended to the volume, which is not unsuited to use 
in schools or literary clubs as well as popular reading, (London: 
Methuen & Co.) 





“ HISTORIC GREEN Bay” is the title of a dainty piece of book- 
making, by three ladies of Green Bay, Wis. It is a faithful and 
honest piece of work, completed by women of historic spirit 
who have put their minds and leisure to good use. The ex- 
cellent execution of their idea is one which, we trust, will be imi- 
tated in most of the towns and villages of the older portions of our 
country. In the making of our nation the women bore a noble 
part with the men, and both were help-meets in replenishing and 
subduing the earth. The dedication of this monograph is appro- 

riately made to the wives of the early American settlers. hen 

lymouth Colony was but fourteen years old, Wisconsin was op. 
explored. For a century and a half the picturesque Frenchmen o 
varied character and attainments, and with greatly mixed motives, 
appeared on the scene and made the woods and waters of the 
mountainless region gay with their banners and lively with their 
music, After the mR hoa of the forest-trade came first the 
Anglican, then the American, then the Scandinavian and German. 
With zeal, with industry, with discrimination and with fine literary 
taste, the authors have told the — of Green Bay in ten chapters. 
Securing a happy combination of the —— the annalistic and 
the descriptive methods, and distilling the spirit and flavor of the 
local histories, they bring everything before us in a vivid way that 
1s exceedingly interesting. There are thirteen well-executed illus- 
trations, a index and an introduction by Mr. R. G. Thwaites., 
The printing is excellent, and in binding the book suggests both 
the verdant land and the gray water which surround this historic 
old town and cradled Wisconsin's history. The book is published 
at Green Bay, Wis., by the authors, Ella Hoes Neville, Sarah Greene 


Martin and Deborah umont Martin, 





COLLECTIONS of witty sayings are like boxes of bonbons: their 
contents must be taken wisely and in moderation, nibbled with 
suitable intervals if we wish to enjoy them thoroughly. The temp- 
tation to overeat is equally strong in both instances, and the conse- 
— feeling of surfeit is directed with the same injustice toward 
the gatherer of bon-mots and the confectioner. The experienced 
nibbler will extract much enjoyment from the “ Bon-Mots of 
Charles Lamb and Douglas Jerrold,” edited by Walter Jerrold, and 
provided with grotesques by Aubrey Beardsley. Several of Lamb's 
puns have acquired universal fame and meet the reader in these 
pages with the familiarity of old acquaintances, but by far the 
owe part are new; Jerrold's contributions make, many of them, 
their first public appearance. The editor contributes short essays 
on the two wits. (Macmillan & Co.)——‘ THE MEDIZVAL 
MANOR” contains the translation, by Mr. Edward P, Cheyney, of 
an extent, made in 1307, of the manor of Borley, in the northeastern 
part of Essex, on the river Stour. An extent is the fullest form of 
description of the condition of a manor at any particulartime. The 
document translated by Mr. Cheyney is found in the British Mu- 
seum, and is sup to date from the year 1346, having been 

kind aeutee ‘ den ot indie es Seeeetaetion 
student an 
of rural eooeaiies in the Middle Ages. (American Acad. of 
Polit. and Social Science.) 
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Bonnet’s ‘*‘ Memori d’un Gnarro ”’ 


ALPHONSE DauDET, while he so often has made us delighted- 

ly laugh at things Provengal, in his heart of hearts dearly loves 
vence. He is giving proof of this, and at the same time is do- 
ing the literary world a great service, by translating from the Pro- 
vengal into French, as only a fellow-Provencal could translate it, 
the very interesting “ Recollections of a Farm Boy” (“ Li Meméri 
d’un Gnarro"’), 7 Baptiste Bonnet of Bellegarde—a writer who 
must not be confounded with Jules Bonnet, the actor, nor with 
Piérre Bonnet, the patriotic poet of Beaucaire, who died in 1858. 
On the sixth of June, 1892, the United Societies of the Félibrige, 
represented by delegates from Provence, Languedoc, Aquitaine 
and Catalonia in Spain, held in the ancient city of Les Baux, in 
Provence, their grand festival, which takes place but once in seven 
years, At these septennial meetings but two prizes are awarded : 
one for the best work in poetry, the other for the best work in 
prose, written in the Provencal tongue during the seven years pre- 
ceding the festival. The conditions of these awards are severe, 
and the jury, presided over by Mistral, is very strict. Baptiste 
Bonnet was proclaimed the winner of the prize y the best work 
in prose. Bonnet has just been elected (1894) one of the three 
Vice-Presidents of the Paris Society of Félibres, in company with 
Maurice Faure, the Deputy, and M. B, Oury. M. Sextius Michel 
is the President of this literary and artistic society composed of 
Southern Frenchmen residing in Paris. Bonnet, who writes for 
many of the leading periodicals published in the South of France, 
resisted for a time the reforms introduced by Mistral in the writing 
of the Provencal tongue, but, in common with other recalcitrants, 
ya ne seen the wise commonsense of these reforms, and has adopt- 

them. 

Bellegarde, in the — of the Gard, the native village of the 
writer, is not far from Arles and Beaucaire, in the neighborhood of 
which places is laid the scene of “ Li Meméri d'un Gnarro.” In 
these parts the Provengal word gaarro, equivalent to our word 
runt, the weakest pig ina litter, is applied to any young fellow 
who does the small work on a farm, helps to look after the cattle, 
carries the food to the men in the fields and makes himself gener- 
ally useful, The gnarro is a boy of all work, a sort of apprentice 
farmer, The “ Recollections” are mainly autobiograp , being 
founded on Bonnet’s personal experiences. In them he ave a. 
vivid picture of rural life among his countrymen—people who dif- 
fer utterly from their fellows of the North, and, test, from any 
other country-folk at all. The facan, the “ pagan,” the country- 
man of the South, inherits a civilization stretching back of t 
Christian era, Love of country-life and of husbandry comes 
straight down to him from the Romans, who taught his fathers to 
till the earth and to love it. Even to-day his life is picturesque, 
and he generally enjoys living it. Strange customs and ceremo- 
nies are his, their origin dating back to Roman, pre-Roman, or 
even pre-Gallic times ; some of which ancient ceremonies, now vio- 
lently wrested around so as to fit into the Church calendar, are 
honestly ane: as Christian rites, The Jacan has the inestim- 
able privilege of expressing all relating to his life in a rich and 
sonorous language, a tongue that fairly sings itself. This lan- 
guage of romance and poetry expresses equally well every phase of 
un and jollity, and can also at times be very matter-of-fact, and 
exceedingly plain-spoken, * 

This lan , these customs, this life are reproduced by Bonnet 
in a book that reads as if taken down directly from the lips of a 
Provengal ploughboy. All Provencal sights and sounds, all local 
customs and technical expressions—some now almost obsolete, 
some still in full force,—are preserved in these truthful es. 
With Brisquimi, the boy, we tear ourselves away from the litle 
home, from the kind sister and the quarrelsome little brothers, 
We arrive at the great farm, the Mas de la Reiranglado, we work 
in the fields and learn how the field hands live sat think, and we 
sympathize with Brisquimi’s very warm love-making. In these 
pages we have all the strong, coarse, practical, tender, delicate, 
sensuous rural life of the Midi preserved to us forever, accurately 
told in Bonnet’s vigorous Provencal prose, which surely must be 
weakened by any translation, even if made by Alphonse Daudet. 
Should all this country-life _— away, in time, in Bonnet’s book 
we should still possess a valuable, human, documentary record, a 
treasure of rural erudition, a rustic encyclopedia written in plain- 
spoken, outdoor country language. Mistral, than whom there can 
be no better authority, says that Bonnet is the only enfant du peu- 
ple who has succeeded in absolutely and naturally expressing the 
quick tness, the innate feeling that characterize the 
people of the South of France. Daudet, who, himself, writes ex- 
Sa praises the way in which Bonnet manages 


Sn a 
The “ Meméri d'un Gnarro” has as yet been published only in 
Provencal. Since Jan. 17, 1892, it has been appearing, with some 
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interruptions, as the feuilleton of the 4720/7, a Provencal paper pub- 
lished at Avignon (on the 7th, 17th and 27th of each month), 
edited by Folcd de Baroncelli-Javon, under the supervision of 
Frédéric Mistral. The translation into French is announced 
to appear next October, under the title of “Les Mémoires d’un 
Valet de Ferme.” A preface is promised, in which Daudet will 
give to the public his views concerning the Provengal renaissance 
of to-day. The edition in French will be in three parts, entitled 
respectively “ The Child,” “ The Youth,” “The Man.” Dentu & 
Co. of Paris will be the publishers. 
NEw YorK, May 12, 1894. 





CATHARINE ANN JANVIER. 


Henry Morley’s ‘“‘ English Writers ”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

It strikes me as most remarkable that neither in your notice of 
the death of Prof. coer 4 Morley nor in that of the Sua is there any 
mention whatsoever of his great work, which is more truly monu- 
mental than the majority of publications to which that term is 
generally applied, I refer to his “ English Writers,” which he 





calls in the sub-title “ An Attempt towards a History of English © 


Literature.” Ever since I had the privilege of reviewing the ear- 
lier volumes of this series for the now defunct Sunnyside Press, 
which was published in the village that Irving honored, I have felt 
the d tt admiration for the stupendous task and a fear lest its 
accomplishment were an impossibility. That sub-title always 
seemed ominous. And now it is only an “attempt,” but a grand 
one, for the ten or twelve volumes to which the series has reached 
form a permanent ee of every true library on English Literature. 
W. PATTERSON ATKINSON, Instructor in English. | 
ST, JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, MANLIUS, N. Y., 21st May, 1894. 
[The successive volumes in Mr. Morley's series of “ English 
Writers” have been reviewed, as they appeared, in these columns. 
Eps. CRITIC,] 





A Yellow Impertinence 


The Yellow Book is the Oscar Wilde of periodicals. With enough 
cleverness to be successful by legitimate methods, Mr. Wilde pre- 
ferred to attract attention with his long hair ‘and silk-encased 
calves. It is the same with Zhe Yellow Book. Its contributors 
‘and illustrators are clever enough to catch the public attention by 
serious endeavor, but its editors prefer to attract more sudden 
attention by mountebank methods. Both Mr, Harland and Mr. 
Beardsley are young men, and their attitude is as that of one who 
sticks his tongue in his cheek at the public—and who has a great 
deal of cheek to stick it in. 

Mr, Harland is enough of a writer himself to know that Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s “A Defence of Cosmetics” is a vulgar and impertinent 
article that has no place in a self-respecting periodical. Not only 
does he offend our moral sense by declaring that all women should 
paint their faces, but he offends our literary sense by the tortured 
use of words. “ Let usdance and be glad” (at the ascendency of the 
rouge-pot) “‘ and trip the cockawhoop,” What stuff is this? Has 
the “cockawhoop” gone from Mr. Max Beerbohm’s heels to his 
head? Another impertinence is “Stella Maris,” by Arthur Sy- 
mons. There would be much more reason for Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Co, refusing to circulate The Yellow Book with this poem 
of the gutter in it, than in refusing to circulate “ Esther Waters,” 
The gutter is celebrated in prose by Mr. Crackanthorpe, a young man 
who, when he writes of depravity, which he usually does, Cares 
nothing to the imagination. By the weak he is called “ strong,” by 
the strong—but what do the strong reck of Mr, Crackanthorpe? 

Mr. ard Le Gallienne writes a lot of verses, which he calls 
“Tree Worship.” As the poem does not seem to mean anything in 
shew’ that is as good a name as any, though “ Le Gallienne 

orship” would be equally descriptive. Hyd James, William 
Watson,Edmund Gosse, Richard Garnett and Arthur Waugh appear 
among the list of literary contributors, Neither of them appears 
to advantage, and the fact that they have lent themselves 


to th gery J of this quarterly only shows that amiability makes 
strange bed-fellows. 


The art of Zhe Yellow Book is mostly humorous. That merry 
joker, Aubrey Beardsley, is at his funniest. His title-page, his 
of Mrs. Patrick Si bell, his “ Night Piece ” are delicious- 
deal witha very few strokes of the 
iven to extra za. The best 
to The Ye Book is “ The 
Portrait of a Lady,” by Charles W. Furse. As for the rest, they 
are mere sketches. The amount of attention that this periodical 
has attracted is proof, if any were wanted, that the mountebank in, 
his motley can call the crowd ; but is that all that the editors of this 
quarterly are aiming at? Have ay t to learn that notoriety is 
not fame? fas that The Book is the embodiment 
of the modern spirit. If this be true, then give ps the good old- 


y funny. He cansay a 
A clever fellow, but 
thing among the art contribut 
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fashioned spirit of Harper's, The Century and Scribner's, whose 
aim is to please intelligent people, and not to attract attention 7 


nae the cockawhoop” in public. (Boston: Copeland 
ay.) 


Stanley J. Weyman 


THE AUTHOR OF “A Gentleman of France,” reviewed in Zhe 
Critic, of April 14, whose historical novels have placed him in the 
first rank of contemporary writers of fiction, was born at Ludlow, 
Salop, in 1855. He took his degree of B.A. at Christ Church in 
1878, was for a period classical instructor in the King’s School, 
Chester, and then read for the bar, being called in 1881. He con- 
tinued to practice till 1890, with the exception of the year 1885, 





which he spent travelling, often on foot, in France, Spain, Moroc- 
co and the Barbary States; in 1890 he visited Egypt, Italy and 
Sicily. His first oy ne work, “ King Pepin and Sweet Clive,” 
was published in Zhe Cornhill in 1883, “The Story of a Court- 
ship ’ appearing almost simultaneously in 7he English Iiustrated; 
he continued for some years to pcire ard regularly to these two 
periodicals, his stories being of the Trollope school. In 1885 he 
wrote a long novel of the same kind, which was “returned with 
thanks” by innumerable publishers and finally destroyed by the 
author, The plot he utilized again, however, in “ The New Rec- 
tor,” published in 1891. In 1887, “‘ The House of the Wolf” ap- 
pene in The English Illustrated. It was then published in 

ook-form by the Longmans, after having gone the rounds of the 
other publishers in vain. It was at once successful, being translat- 
ed into French and also reprinted in The Tauchnitz Library. 
“ Francis Cludde” appearedin The Leisure Hour, and was pub- 
lished in 1891. His sg og opus thus far, “ A Gentleman of 
France,” was published last year, and has since been followed by 
“ Under the Red Robe,” which appeared serially in 7he J//ustrat- 
ed London News, and has just been issued in book-form, and by 
another serial, “ My Lady Rotha,” now running in the Sunday edi- 
tion of The New York Sun. 

Mr, Weyman has always been a voracious reader, according to 
a sketch in the April Book-Buyer, from which the above details 
have been taken. He an with Charlotte Bronté before he 
was twelve years old, and his father used to give him sixpence for 
each volume of Macaulay’s history that he read, but he says that 
he knew little of history beyond the dates of the kings of England 
when he left school. He is an enthusiastic admirer of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and numbers among his favorites ‘“ Pickwick,” 


-“ Quentin Durward,” “Martin Chuzzlewit,” Thackeray's “ Christ- 


mas Books,” ‘“ Lorna Doone” and Kingsley’s “ Recollections of 
Geoffrey Hamlin.” He thinks the history of France more pictur- 
esque that of England, its scenes more dramatic and its char- 
acters full of romance, The scope of a novel is, according to him, 
* pega tented to providing sound, wholesome amusement. The 
novelist should not strive either to preach or to prove, but merely 
to portray.” 
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The Lounger 


Mr. Du MAURIER’S “ Trilby” will be finished in the August 
Harper's and its place be filled by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
who will begin, in the July number, a novel with the title of “ The 
Golden House.” ‘This is described as a story of social life in 
New York. Mr. Warner has made his reputation as an es- 
sayist rather than as a novelist, though “A Little Journey in the 

orld” is a story, and a good one. He has not Mr. Du Maurier’s 
advantage of being able to illustrate his own novel, but then, there 
are more good illustrators than good novelists nowadays. Mr. 
Smedley is to be the illustrator of ‘The Golden House.” By the 
way, I hear that Mr. Du Maurier took to novel-writing to spare 
his eyes, which had almost given out under the strain of drawing. 
If that was his object, he can hardly be said to have accomplished 
it, for there are about equal proportions of letterpress and pictures 
in both “ Peter Ibbetson”’ and “ Trilby.” The story is the gainer, 
but how about the author's eyes ? 


* * * 


ONCE UPON A TIME (in 1881) 7he Critic printed a portrait of 
Mr. Aldrich on its first page. I saya portrait, but I should say 





something intended for a portrait. Mr, Aidrich was amiable and 
brought no suit for damages. To make up for past unkindness, I 
have asked permission to publish this portrait by Mr. Oliver Her- 
ford, drawn for “ Overheard in Arcady,” a notice of which book 
will be feund on page 356. 


* * 


W. J. R. WRITES TO ME. as follows :—‘“ The reviewer of ‘ Con- 
temporary Essays’ in the February A//antic—Mr. Scudder, I pre- 
sume—says :—' Tennyson, when asked by Mr. Knowles what he 
meant by the lines in ‘“‘ Maud,” 


‘** For her feet have touched the meadow, 
And left the daisies rosy,” > 


made the ge reply, gravely accepted by Mr. Knowles, that a 
daisy trodden upon would be turned over, bringing the rosy 
under petals uppermost.’ The reader may not know that this Mr. 
Knowles was the editor of The Nineteenth Century (the name of 
which is said to have been suggested to him by the poet), and that 
he was one of Tennyson's most intimate friends, ‘hs wee a good 
architect withal, and designed the mansion at Aldworth. The 
poet would not be likely to quiz him in the manner the reviewer 
su s. I am sure that he did not do it, for when he read large 
portions of ‘ Maud’ to me in the summer of 1891, pausing at inter- 
vals to make some luminous comment on the poem, he volunteered 
this very explanation of the passage oted in The Atlantic. 1 
have no doubt that he gave it to Mr. Knowles without its bein 
asked for. It was more like him to ask the listener whether 
understood a While reading to me he asked several 
questions which, according to Mrs. Ritchie and others, he had 
asked more than once before; as, for instance, what birds cried 
‘Maud, Maud, Maud ’—which birds an English lady had taken to 
be nightingales instead of rooks.” 


* * * 


Mr. J. M. STODDART has severed his connection with J. B, 
Lippincott Co., and has gone abroad to work up a new ine 
enterprise. Mr. Stoddart was the editor of Lippincott's Magazine 
of late and in connection with that periodical invented the 
“complete novel” as a magazine feature. 

*_ * * 


The Critic 


36% 


IT IS WITH NO LITTLE REGRET that Mr. Edgar Fawcett re- 
marks “the habit of writing with neither rhythm nor rhyme” into 
which some of our younger poets have fallen. He thinks that the 
example of Whitman is responsible for this, and cites ‘‘ one English 

oet of ability, Mr. E. J. Henley, who has achieved some vivid 
yrics,” as a case in point. Mr. Fawcett probably means Mr, W. 
E, Henley, but that is a small matter, These “ absolutely formless 
pieces of work” upon which the younger generation is engaged 
are entitled “ Impressions,” “ Vignettes" or “ Pastels,” according 
to the whim of the writer. Mr. Fawcett gives the following as an 
Hay of the “lyric which is at present striving to push its way 
into favor " :— 


‘* IT stood on the shore of a dim lake, 
A lake all shadow and peace. 
The sunset died in gold and pearl, 
Died grandly and beautifully. 
A string of birds, fleet-flying birds, 
Like a rosary flung earthward by some remote spirit, 
Gleamed night-black in the opal sky. 
The breeze was all melancholy music, 
Yet soft as a maiden's tears. . . 
I stood. beset by many memories; 
I dreamed,” etc., etc. 


“ This,” Mr. Fawcett hastens to say,“ is an effort of my own 
and not a quotation from any of Whitman's imitators. Poor tho it 
may be, it is more poetic (as I affirm without the vaguest hint of 
vanity) than amy similar number of lines that may be found among 
the pages of Whitman’s crude and devilmaycare and distressingly 
egotistic writings.” After this modest statement no one would 
dream of accusing Mr. Fawcett of vanity, nor is there anything 
“ distressingly egotistical ” in claiming more poetry for one’s own 
lines than can be found among the pages of a poet whom some 
not-to-be-despised judges have thought to be the greatest his 
country has produced. 

* * #* 

Mr. FAWCETT does not see much of a future for the “new 
school” of poets, who, he says, “ are attempting the impossible — 
striving, as it were, to lift themselves by the rungs of their own 
chairs.” It depends upon the way you do it, whether this feat is 
impossible. There is nothing easier than lifting yourself by the 
rungs of your own chair, if you only push down, It is as easy, Mr. 
Fawcett, as being hoist with your own petard, 

*_ * * 


IN AN INTERVIEW with Miss Harraden, reported in last week's 
Critic, the writer expresses gratification at having found the author 
a very different-looking person from the one pictured in a recent 

rtrait of her—not at all the typical “ blue-stocking,” that “ terri- 

le phenomena.” The writer wrote phenomenon, but the composi- 
tor—under the impression, doubtless, that phenomena was the 
feminine form of the word—“ corrected” the spelling as above, to 
make it correspond with “ blue-stocking.” The success of * Ships 
that Pass in the Night” has been phenomenal, but that does not 
make its author a “phenomena.” In Zhe Critic of May 5, the 
reviewer is made to say that many of the readers of Mr. Lockyer’s 
“ Dawn of Astronomy ” will feel compelled “ to doubt whether the 
Egyptian temples were astronemically oriented, at least in the wa 
he imagines.” Thesentence, in MS., read “to doubt whether a 
the Egyptian,” etc. The line under the word “ all,” put there in 
order to indicate that the italic type was to be used in printing, was 
mistaken by the compositor for a de/e mark ; hence the misleading 
form in which the statement appeared. 


*_ * * 


ONE OF MY AMERICAN READERS in Paris sends me the fo 
paragraph :—‘* Goldwin Smith says in the March Véineteenth Cen- 
tury: ‘The most selfish and odious section of American wealth, 
the colonies of rich Americans who desert their home duties to 
spend money earned by American labor in the pleasure cities of 

urope, being out of sight, is not much in mind. The sight of the 
American colony in Paris would be almost enough to make Adam 
Smith a socialist.’ It is evident that Prof. Smith knows very little 
about the much-abused American colony in Paris. In the first 
place, it consists of only a few hundred families, and if theze are 
any millionaires among them, they could be easily counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The vast majority of these ‘ exiled Ameri- 
cans ' consists either of poor artists, eg hts business or pro- 
fessional men, or ns who have finished their career in the 
United States and have come here where they can live more eco- 
nomically. Whatever the Paris American colony may have been 
in the past, it is to-day a very uninteresting body of quiet I 
with very small means, as a rule. By the way, couldn’t Mr, . 
gibe about our deserting our home duties be turned wee him- 
pal a many years have passed since he quitted England for 

n ” 
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London Letter 


THE TOAST OF “ LITERATURE” at the Royal Academy Banquet 


was responded to by Mr. Andrew Lang, than whom, I suppose, no 
more genial or fortunate after-dinner speaker could have been 
chosen. There were those who declared that on this occasion 
he was scarcely at his best; that his humor was too serious, his 
tone a little too authoritative. That, of course, may have been; 
but no one would imagine it who read his speech in the pee 
next morning. In print it appeared admirable, and in that form 
went far to disarm one kind of attack which the “ young men ” are 
inclined to direct against it. It is generally held that Mr. Andrew 
Lang does not greatly care for the younger generation ; that it is 
only when they knock very importunately at his doors that he 
deigns to Siiee thine a hearing in the outer hall, The criticism is, I 
think, unjust, and, if anything were needed to confirm my view, it 
is to be found in Mr. Lang’s speech at the Academy Banquet. For 
it overflowed with praise of the young men: it commended Mr, 
Stanl 
weed af approval for Mr. Anthony Hope, whose “ Prisoner of 
Zenda” is so new that one might well expect that Mr. Lang would 
have overlooked it. But it was not so, 

Mr. Anthony Hope is, indeed, a young writer who is rapidly ar- 
riving at a high place in the very highest literary company. During 
the last twelve months he has gone on from strength to strength: 
his “ Change of Air” was followed by “ Half a Hero ””—the latter a 

wine success in an original line,—and now, in “ The Prisoner of 

da,” he has produced a romance of adventure which Mr, Lang 
did not hesitate to allign with “A Gentleman of France.” The 
book is attracting great attention, and much interest is felt in its 
author, whose pen-name, it may be said at once, is a pseudonym. 
Anthony Hope's real name is Mr. A. H. Hawkins, and he is a young 

uate of Oxford, who took his degree some eight years ago an 

since been practising as a barrister at the Inner Temple. He 
was “discovered,” I believe, by his first publisher, Mr. Arthur D. 
Innes, who was his contemporary at the University, and was not 
slow to recognize the humor and promise of “ Mr. Witt’s Widow.” 
Then Mr. Arrowsmith of Bristol, that most vigilant of publishers, in- 
duced Mr, Hawkins to join the ranks of his all-but immortals, and en- 
trust him with the issuing of this his latest success, It is remarkable 
how cleverly Mr. Arrowsmith, living in the depths of the provinces, 
‘watches every movement in contemporary fiction, and by his broad 
and kindly courtesy secures for his Bristol Library some work or 
other, se | almost always good work, from the pen of every writer 
of note. He has certainly published some of the cleverest books of 
the time during the last few years. 

The Hon. Roden Noel has been recalling to the memory of lii- 
— London, through the medium of a lecture, the poetry of one 
of the most national of Irish bards, Sir Samuel Ferguson, It is 
eight years now since the author of ‘“Cougal” died; and he has 
been forgotten far more easily than his performance deserved. 
But Mr. Noel, who is far more luminous as a critic than as acreator, 
’ will, it is hoped, do something towards reviving an illustrious mem- 
ory. For Sir Samuel Ferguson has had many admirers, not only 
on this side of the Atlantic, but in America as well. Indeed, I was 

with Mr, Ernest Rhys this afternoon, and talking over 
erguson’s poetry, when he told me that Walt Whitman had a 
most fervent belief in the lasting quality of the Irish poet’s achieve- 
ment. Whitman declared it one of the most remarkable utterances 
of its age, and begged Mr. Rhys to collect, on his return to Lon- 
don, and to send him cn gg he could find bearing upon Fer- 
guson’s life and personality. Mr. Rhys found it a hard task, how- 
ever; the literature on the subject was very scanty. Whitman's 
enthusiasm is fully shared by Mr. Roden Noel,-who has certainly 


been trained in a school of criticism. He was an Oxford con- 
tem and friend, I believe, of John Addington Symonds, and 
also of Mr, Walter Pater; and, after the early days of their asso- 


ciation, the trio had many meetings in London, and many long dis- 
cussions upon current literary topics and the movements of the 
hour. Mr. Noel, it may not be 


= generally known, is distantly con- 
nected with Byron, for whom he. 
timental. 


an admiration which is almost 


I have several times mentioned in these pages the revival of an 
interest in Irish literature in London,-and now there seems likely 
to be a similar tendency towards the literary output of our nearer 
, Wales. For some time a small body of enthusiasts has 
at work in Oxford, collating an edition of the Welsh bards 
twelfth century. The result of its labors is shortly to be 
in facsimile. At the same time a new monthly periodical is 

started, with the title of Wades, which is to devote itself to the 
-lore and literature of the land of leeks. It will be edited, I 
son of a shepherd, Mr. Owen M. Edwards, who 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and has for some time 


4 


5 
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Weyman in no mood of half-praise, and it found an especial - 
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conducted a magazine in the Welsh national tongue. 
ment is likely to be interesting on every ground. 

There has been a passing collision between Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and the editor of an obscure labor journal, which is furnish- 
ing material for many paragraphs. The paper in question is called 

Clarion, and the editor holds that the author of “ Marcella” 
has grossly prejudiced the success of his periodical by the descrip- 
tion she gives in her new novel of a labor organ of the same title, 
but, it would seem, of a different stamp of organization. Mrs. Ward 
asserts that she imagined the name to be one of her own coining, 
and offers to change it when “ Marcella” passes into a cheap edi- 
tion, which is extremely courteous on her part, and ought to pacify 
the most obdurate of journalists. 

At last we have had to relinquish Mr. Daly’s popular company 
for a season, and its place is being filled by Signora Duse, who 
opened here on Monday with “ La Dame aux Camelias.” There 
is a general feeling that it would have been more interesting, had 
she started her season with a play less familiar to English play-go- 
ers, but the enthusiasm of her welcome is none the less sincere or 
universal. Every one is flocking to see her, and she will be the 
topic of drawing rooms through the coming summer, even as she 
was last year, It is said that Mr. Daly’s proposed revival of “‘ Cym- 
beline” will be forestalled by a representation of the same play at 
the — in the autumn ; but this report has been raised so fre- 

uently that it is not easily credited. It is known that Miss Ellen 
erry has a special affection for the part of Imogen; and it is not 
improbable that this is the head and front of the many rumors. 

r. Gilbert Parker is again in London, looking all the better for 
his far journeys. I believe that he intends to take chambers in 
town and settle down for a while, doubtless in order to build up 
into novel-form the strange a of his travelling. He is 
full of anecdotes of his visit to Tonga and other outlandish spots 
—anecdotes which he relates with delicious humor and a vivid, im- 
pressive eagerness that are worth a hundred books of travel. His 
next book ought to be a veritable triumph, for his material seems 
inexhaustible. 

LONDON, May 11, 1894, 


The move- 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


I AM SORRY to record that Pres, Eliot was ill last week, his malady 


being laryngitis. Thespecial public reason lies in the fact that Satur- 
day marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of his entrance upon the 
Presidency of Harvard College, and the day might well have been 
celebrated. As President, Mr. Eliot has certainly had a most re- 


markable success, due entirely to himself, and therefore the more to 
his honor, When he first took the position there was much doubt 
about the ability of a young man—for he was then but thirty-five 

ears old—to fill so important a position, and his friend, Judge 

ichardson of the Court of Claims, has told in an interesting article 
about the discussions held by the Board of Overseers at the time 
his name was brought before them. Judge Richardson also de- 
scribed a fact which very few people know—namely, that Mr. Eliot, 
a few years earlier, might have been superintendent of the great 
mills of the Merrimac Manufacturing Co., at a salary of $5000 a 
year, but that he refused that tempting offer in order to continue in 
the line of educational work he had mapped out for himself. A little 
later his reward came. in the Presidency which he now holds. 
With one exception, that of Edward Holyoke, who was President 
for thirty-two years, President Eliot has served longer than any 
other executive of Harvard College. Under his care the University 
has advanced every year, illustrating in its progress his magnificent 
executive ability, his progressive ideas and his firm, convincing ad- 
herence to the best principles of education. 

While I am writing of Cambridge, I will say a few words regard- 
ing the addresses of Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller and Mrs, Elizabeth 
Akers Allen before the Cantabrigia Club, a prominent society of 
ladies in the University town. Mrs. Miller told of her early disin- 
clination for publicity and the way in which three women had 
brought her before the eyes of the people. She was born shy, she 
said, and when a child always dreaded to be even looked at. As 
she grew up, the same shrinking followed her in society. Writing, 
however, was always her delight. Unfortunately her carefully pre- 
pared essays came back regularly to her, until one kind-hearted 
woman told her that the world was not yearning for sentiments 
and opinions of unknown writers, but wanted facts of interest. So 
she began to write simple little accounts of the way household 
things can be made, and to her delight found that these were all 
pcs ebay Then came another woman into her life, an ornitholo- 
ae who led her by the contagion of her enthusiasm to become 

ancy tea itholog oan rites flere gee eae 
n t orn and, in t not more than 
two birds, the Taatsh teameee and the ea as she puny 
remark: ter - 


ed) she was not very sure of the robin, either. 
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coming interested in birds and studying them, she wrote a plain 
story of what she had observed of the its of the thrush, and, 
aiming high, sent it to The Atlantic Monthly. \t was accepted, 
and thus another step taken in advance, Marion Harland was the 
third woman to influence her life, and she did it by persuading Mrs. 
Miller to overcome the shyness which had hitherto ruled her life 
and go forth to lecture. Mrs. Terhune would not receive “no” 
for an answer, when Mrs. Miller insisted that she could not talk in 
public. ‘“ Well,” she declared, “for a sensible woman you are the 
most foolish one I know,” and that sentence struck home, for it 
ersuaded Mrs. Miller to take the platform. ‘“ Now,” said Mrs, 

iller, ‘1 am waiting for the fourth woman to lay violent hands on 
my career, and wondering what she will do with me.” Mrs, Allen 
spoke about the growth of women’s work and related a story 
of the day when, “being a very disagreeable little girl of the sort 
that is always asking questions,” she inquired of her mother why 
women never collected together in crowds on the streets as did 
men, and her mother replied that she had never thought of that, 
and didn’t know, but felt sure that if a crowd of women should 
collect at any time, the authorities would call out the militia. 
That was some time ago, said Mrs, Allen, Nowa thousand women 
can get together, and do get together, and the militia are left in 
their armories, 

Two deaths have to be recorded this week. Thomas Niles, the 
veteran publisher, of the firm of Roberts Bros., died on Friday at 
Perugia, Italy. He had been ill for some time and had gone abroad 
in the hope of improving his health. He was a most pleasant 
man to meet personally and an entertaining conversationalist. His 
loss is felt in a double sense, It is said that he is the oldest pub- 
lisher in Boston, having been born in 1825. He began business as 
a clerk in the Old Corner Book Store when it was conducted by 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. He was afterwards in the publishing- 
house of Whittemore, Niles & Hall, and then entered the 
house of Roberts Bros. His importing of English editions was 
a special feature of his business. It is said that he introduced Jean 
Ingelow, Philip Gilbert Hamerton and Edwin Arnold to Ameri- 
can readers.——Mrs. Caroline M. Sawyer, the pioneer of female 
authors in the Universalist denomination, died on Saturday at the 
age of eighty-two. She was the wife of the Rev. T. J. Sawyer, 
D.D., now of Tufts College and formerly of the Orchard Street 
Universalist church of New York. The azines and reviews 
have published articles from her pen, and her sketches have been 
republished in book-form. 

On May 27 Mrs, Julia Ward Howe will be seventy-five years of 
age. I understand that her daughters will give a reception in 
honor of the occasion. ——The portrait in oils of John G. Whittier, 
made by Joseph Linden Smith of this city, a relative of the t, 
has been presented to the Whittier Club of Haverhill and ‘dared 
in the room at the old homestead in which the poet was born,—— 
The trustees of the estate of Mrs. Mary Hemenway have offered to 
the Peabody Museum of Ethnology, Cambridge, the temporary use 
of the very valuable collections o pore eg specimens gather- 
ed daring the last seven years by Frank H. Cushing and Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes, in Arizona and New Mexico. The Trustees of 
the Museum have accepted the loan. 


BOSTON, MAY 22, 1894. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


_ IT WAS EVIDENLY not in vain that Chicago lavished her mil- 
lions in time and money upon the Fair. The intellectual returns 
are beginning to come in, and they indicate a remarkable enlarge- 
ment of vision, an increased appreciation of science and art, and of 
what they can offer. It was inevitable that such would be the re- 
sult; the mere labor of design and construction was bound to de- 
velop the ingenuity and the resources of the people. But the most 
sanguine of us looked forward many years before the evidence of 
this inspiration should appear. e did not expect the fruit to 
ripen overnight ; we forgot the rapidity with which the American 
people take up an idea and develop it and make it their own. Of 
course, it is too soon for the effect to be visible in deeds, but there 





ler in proportion than formerly ; and the in- 
crease in the circulation of books on the subjects of art, architect- 
ure and language is fully two hundred per cent. An important 
stimulus in science is also noticeable, the demand being from forty 
to fifty per cent. greater than last year. This indicates, too, a dis- 

towards scientific books, 
for the more ex- 
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there has been an extraordinary change in this respect. Mr. Hild 
also says that he has been compelled to increase largely the num- 


ber of foreign books now in the Library, so extensive has been the 
demand for them. The difference in the number of requests for 
Spanish and Italian books is very marked, and it proceeds from 
Americans rather than from foreign-born residents. The demand 
for modern French classics is also large. These facts, recently 
printed in an interview with Mr. Hild, were confirmed by him a 
day or two ago. They are most significant of the progress of 
thought here, as the Public Library is preéminently the people's 
library, drawing its patrons from all classes. Mr, Hild looks for- 
ward to its greater usefulness when it shall be arranged in the new 
—e which is now being erected for it. This structure, occu- 
pying half a — in Michigan Avenue, between Washington 
and Randolph Streets, will not be finished, however, for at least 
eighteen months. 

Art has felt the same stimulus from the Fair. The interest in 
pictures and sculpture is evidenced by the crowds that enter the 
Art Institute, and even more positively by the statements of the 
dealers. Mr. O’Brien, who has been giving a series of delightful 
exhibitions of works by American painters, says that a year ago 
such pictures would have been utterly neglected here, But at 
present the galleries in which they are hung are crowded, Many 
collectors, too, have been developed by the Fair—men and women 
who, before it, never thought of buying a picture, At these exhi- 
bitions Robert W. Vonnoh alone sold sixteen pictures and received 
eight or ten orders for pemerees Leonard Ochtman sold eleven 
landscapes ; and, though the Harrison exhibition is not yet over, 
five or six of his beautiful marines have already been secured by 
fortunate residents of this city. These facts are, of course, merely 
straws, but they show the direction of the wind, The fruit of the 
Fair in production will be slower in ripening, but the buildings, the 
statues, the pictures and poems it will inspire will be worth the 
waiting for. 

One of the prettiest books yet issued by Stone & Kimball, who 
have already gained a reputation for the uty of their publica- 
tions, is “The Quest of Heracles, and Other Poems,” by Hugh 
McCulloch, Jr. It is printed on hand-made paper, with good mar- 
gins, though the book is small and pleasant to handle ; and the title- 
page and the cover in green cloth, by Mr. Pierre la Rose, are de- 
signed with fine and delicate taste. They are well adapted to the 
character of the poems themselves, giving one a breath of their at- 
mosphere at once, suggesting the dignity of their cadences. “The 
Quest of Heracles,” as well as two other poems in the volume, are 
written in the Italian sera rima, which the writer handles with most 
unusual success, He has a true musical ear, and, though it-occa- 
sionally falls into monotony, his verse is always correct and schol- 
arly. The poem which gives its title to the book relates ‘without 
circumlocution the ever-fascinating story of Heracles’s quest for the 
apples of the Hesperides, It is told lly, delicately, musical- 
ly, but Mr, McCulloch’s im tion is only occasionally illuminat- 
ing, only occasionally convincingly — There are fine lines 
here and there, like “ Engrossed with ing up the bending ne al 
“And silence heralds the repose of night, or “ The murmuring 
multitudes of weary men.” And the entire poem flows on, smoothly, 
and with a kind of serious dignity, a lofty one. His “ Phaeton,” 
written also in the difficult 4erza rima, is more thrilling, more mas- 
terful. It has a fine swing to it, as it follows the mad youth to 
disaster. Mr. McCulloch gives his imagination freer play in this, 
as in these lines from the description of Phaeton’s journey to the 
palace of Apollo :— 

** Still on his steps were bent 
Across th’ unending plains cf strange Cathay, 
Sheer on into the utmost Crient. 
There stood the glowing portals whence the day 
Thrilled all the world. The palace from the sea 
Towered upward; he could see the billows play 
Around its base in rhythmical rough glee; 
And all the house with golden lustre burned— 
A palace meet for s. The mystery 
Of this still house, whose gold reflection turned 
The creeping sea to gold, filled Phaeton 
With curious wonder.” 
And the boy’s exultation in his power, in his very failure, is skilfully 
described. “Some of Mr. McCulloch's short poems are very lovely, 
such as the little “Song,” “A Ballade of Riding,” “ Midnight” 
and “ A Ballade of Dawn.” The last is especially exquisite, with 
its refrain, “ And in the west the weary moon hangs low” Their 
chief fault is a lack of proportion, of climax; and even the poem 
just mentioned is much injured by its envoi. A bit of prose will 
insist on creeping in at the most une moments, as where a 
fine passage in the “ Phaeton " is almost ruined by this sentence :-— 
“Hardly could he keep From s out o’ the car.” Neverthe- 
less, Mr, McCulloch has done fine along classic lines in this 
little volume, 
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Stone & Kimball have secured the American rights for “ The 
Ebb-Tide,” by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne—a 
tale of adventure in the South Seas. Its title-page, designed with 
much originality and cleverness by Mr. T. B. Meteyard, formerly of 
this city, is reproduced in the Chap-Book, the first number of which 
has oe. Some issued by this firm. It is a little periodical, to be 
publi twice a month, very dainty in form and interesting in 
matter. Mr. Bliss Carman, in a bright little review of Mr. Francis 
Thompson’s poems, deliberately pulls down the idol which a num- 
ber of critics have conspired to erect. There is, also, a charming, 
breezy bit of irony in regard to the prevalent desire for instruction 
in reading poetry. But the most interesting things in the number 
are the poem with which it opens, and a drawing of Aubrey 
Beardsley, by himself, that is delightfully funny. The poem, by 
Charles G, D. Roberts, is called ‘“‘ The Unsleeping,” and is so ex- 
quisitely imaginative that I copy it here :— 

** T soothe to unimagined sleep 
The sunless bases of the deep; 
And then I stir the aching tide 
That gropes in its reluctant side. 


I heave aloft the smoking hill; 
To silent peace its throes I still. 
But ever at its heart of fire 

I lurk, an unassuaged desire. 


I wrap me in the sightless germ 
An instant or an endless term; 
And still its atoms are my care, 
Dispersed in ashes or in air. 


I hush the comets one by one 

To sleep for ages in the sun; 
The sun resumes before my face 
His circuit of the shores of space. 


The mount, the star, the germ, the deep, 
They all shall wake, they all shall sleep. 
Time, like a flurry of wild rain, ' 

Shall drift across the darkened pane. 


Space, in the dim predestined hour, 
Shall crumble like a ruined tower. 

I only, with unfaltering eye, 

Shall watch the dreams of God go by!” 


CHICAGO, May 22, 1894. Lucy MONROE, 





The Fine Arts 


: Architectural Papers 

WE FEAR that Mr. Henry Van Brunt’s essay on “ Greek Lines” 
will be, like the lines themselves, “Greek” to the average reader. 
But he who comes to it prepared will make out the author's idea 
to be that purely decorative lines, representing nothing in nature, 
nevertheless may be a means of expression; that in great artistic 
periods they betray more or less of the character of the people 
using them ; and that the superior beauty of the lines of Greek ar- 
chitecture points to certain qualities of the old Greeks, such as 
thoughtfulness, sobriety and sensitiveness, Furthermore, he thinks 
that the way to benefit by Greek examples is, not to copy them, but 
to cultivate these qualities. There is nothing very novel in this 
doctrine, and if Mr. Van Brunt had used more abundant illustra- 
tions and a less exuberant rhetoric, he might have made his mean- 
ing plainer. This essay, which gives its name to the book, is fol- 
lowed by five others, also on architectural subjects, of which that 
on “ The Royal Chateau of Blois” is well illustrated from photo- 
graphs, and is written in a clearer manner, The author appreci- 
ates highly the freedom and self-consistency of the early French 
Renaissance style, as shown in the wing of Francis I. In a chap- 
ter on “ The Present State of Architecture,” he points out the es- 
sentially new conditions under which the architect has now to 
work, and recommends a thorough training in the fundamental 
principles of the art, and a cessation of the efforts to create an en- 
tirely new style, which so far have led only to “illiterate combina- 
tions.” He is hopeful as to the possibilities of the revived Roman- 
esque in America, but despairs of any popular understanding of 
art, and consequently of any national style. At the end of an in- 
teresting chapter on “ Architecture ‘and Poetry,” Mr. Van Brunt 
tries his hand at describing, in verse, the doorway of St. Tropheme 
at Arles, which was copied by the late Mr. Richardson in his most 
interesting work, Trinity Church, Boston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Art Notes 
THE EFFORTS made by the officers and members of the different 
art societies in this city and by prominent citizens, to secure the 
appointment of a landscape architect to supervise the designs and 
treatment of the Harlem River Driveway seem, doomed to come 
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to naught. In January they sent to the Park Board a memorial, 
calling attention to the need of a qualified student of landscape in 
the execution of the plans, and requesting that one be appointed, 
as has been the habitual policy in dealing with the public parks. 
The Park Board having salened 0 heed this request, the petitioners 
have addressed a letter to Mayor Gilroy, “ the official head of the 
ee administration,” repeating it ; pointing out, at the same 
time, that “the present policy of relying solely upon the advice of 
an engineer is calculated to work material and artistic damage to 
the valuable public property * * * against which the city is 
entitled to protection.” Mayor Gilroy has expressed his determina- 
tion not to interfere and referred the letter to the Park Board, 
whose President, Mr, Clausen, declares that the petition is a “ chest- 
nut,” and that there will be no occasion for a landscape architect's 
services until the engineer is through with his work. And thus the 
case stands, 


—The second part of Figaro-Salon for 1894 contains 
full-page reproductions of Edouard Detaille’s “ Victimes du 
Devoir,” a scene at a fire in Paris; P. Tavernier’s “ Bat-l’Eau " ; 
G. Bourgain’s “Soumission de Mamelucks 4 Bonaparte”; P, 
Sinibaldi’s “Guy Sacré”; George Cain’s “ Victorien Sardou diri- 

eant une des Répétitions Générales de ‘Madame Sans-Géne’” ; 

idgway Knight’s “Le Ruisseau”; J. Le Blant’s “Les Ré- 
fractaires,” a souvenir of the war in the Vendée; Julien Du- 
ré’s “ Une Prairie 4 Archelles"”; Lecomte-du-Nouy’s “ Le 
ouper de Beaucaire,” an episode of Napoleon’s youth; and Eliza- 
beth Gardner's “A Travers le Ruisseau.” The colored double- 
page plate is a reproduction of Jules Girardet’s “ Bonaparte recu 
par les Religieux du Mont Saint-Bernard.” The strength of the 
revival of the Napoleonic legend in France is plainly indicated by 
the contents of this part. Bonnat’s “ Triomphe de l’Art,” destined 
for the Hétel de Ville, is noble in conception, and, according to M. 
Yriarte, worthy of his fame inexecution. M. Yriarte’s text is clever 
_. * atieaiee though one misses at times the wit of Albert 
olff. 


The Modern Magazine 


AS MENTIONED in a Note in 7he Critic of May 19, Mr. Frank H. 
Scott, President of the Century Co., addressed the Quill Club on 
May 8, on the subject of the modern magazine. After a general 
introduction, he said in substance as follows :— 

“Having now considered the magazine in the abstract, let us 
examine it more specifically, as to what it really is, how it is made, 
what it contains, and what it has accomplished. If you take up a 
copy of Harper's or The Century you will find that, exclusive of 
the advertisements, it always consists of 160 pages, and each num- 
ber contains about 30 separate articles, so that the magazine pub- 
lishes on the average from 350 to 400 articles each year, Now 
how do these articles get there? Who wrote them, and why were 
they selected more than any other 400 of the thousands written and 
submitted during the year? I know there is a popular idea that all 
magazines are run by cliques, that the articles are all written by 
a few of the editor’s personal friends, that the manuscripts of new 
writers are returned unread or thrown into the waste-basket. 
Without asking you to take the word of a publisher who, notwith- 
standing the relations. which are supposed to exist between the 
business and editorial ends of a periodical, might yet be supposed 
to be an interested party, let us see if any light can be thrown upon 
this subject by a careful analysis of the facts. The twelve numbers 
of The Century Magazine, ending with the issue for April, 1894, 
contain 394 separate signed articles, and I find that these have 
been written by 326 different authors, so that only a few authors 
could have appeared more than once, except in the case of serials. 
Certainly, this does not look like the work of a small clique, espe- 
cially as 94 of them were new contributors who had never written 
for the magazine before and were presumably unknown to the 
editor, Neither was there any exclusiveness as to sex, as 98 of 
them were women ; nor as to section or locality, as these contribu- 
tions came not only from New York and Massachusetts, but from 
every one of the States of the Union, North and South, from Can- 
ada, and also from England, France, Germany, Spain, Italy and 
Australia. 

“It is not necessary before an audience such as this for me to go 
into detail as to how the 9000 manuscripts received at the office 
during the year were sifted down to the 400 which were finally pub- 
lished, All manuscripts are examined. Most of you are familiar 
with the detail of an editorial office and know the eaneegir ye care 
with which material of this class is sorted in the hope of finding 
something which shall be notable and important. Many of you 
doubtless know the joy and enthusiasm kindled in the heart of 
the professional reader upon the discovery of some new and 


piece of literary work. It was thus that the first writings 
of Frances Hodgson Burnett, Thomas Nelson Page and many others 
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were discovered among the unheralded manuscripts coming to the 
magazines, and if that persistent and careful examination of all 
manuscripts to ascertain whether or not they could be made avail- 
able were not carried out the public would not have had the benefit, 
in their pages at least, of many of the most striking and impor- 
tant literary productions that have first seen the light in the maga- 
zines. 

“ Having thus considered the sources, let us now examine the 
nature of the contents of the magazine. And here another surprise 
may await us. Out of the 400 articles printed during the year only 
175,0r less than one-half, were either poetry or fiction, pad as most 
of the poems are brief, the two together occupied much less than 
one-half of the pages of the magazine for the year. What fill 
the others? Historical, biographical and critical papers, illus- 
trated descriptive articles, essays and editorials upon public ques- 
tions. 

“For with 7he Century Magazine, and I am inclined to think it is 
true of most magazines of the present day, it is not the long novel, 
nor the short story, not fiction of any kind that gives it its strong 
hold upon its readers, but the led ‘solid’ matter. Notwith- 
standing the fact that there have been published in Zhe Century 
most of the novels of George W. Cable, Frank Stockton, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and each year one by 
some such writers as these—Eggleston, Howells, Bret Harte, 
Kipling, or Mark Twain,—few if any one of these has had an 
perceptible effect upon the circulation of the magazine from mont 
to month. Whereas the War papers added one hundred thousand 
new subscribers within six months, the Life of Lincoln added even 
to these and the Kennan papers on Siberia also perceptibly raised 
the circulation during the period of their publication. Indeed, all 
the notable successes of the magazine have been on these lines, and 
its hold upon its readers is in its strong editorial position on all 
public questions, not only such as affect the literary and graphic 
arts, such as international copyright, free art and kindred topics, 
but also on such broad general questions as sound currency, the 
lottery question, civil-service reform, industrial education and the 
purity of the ballot. 

“ But do not mistake me! If I cite the value of the solid article 
as ‘a circulation raiser’ it is simply as a fact showing, perhaps, the 
serious-mindedness of the American people. I would by no means 
be understood as underestimating the value to the magazines of the 
works of fiction and pure literature which have appeared in their 
pages, nor the inestimable service they have rendered the public in 
presenting them in popular form to their hundreds of thousands of 
readers, These have doubtless furnished the chief charm and at- 
traction to a great mass of readers, notably the critics and the dis- 
tinctively literary classes. Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot and 
all the modern English authors have found it most convenient and 
profitable to publish thus. So did Longfellow, Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Lowell and all the A¢/antic group. So have practically all the 
best American authors of the present day ; and even if results have 
not been apparent from month to month, their work has been a 
powerful factor in the development of the magazine. 

“ But there is another important feature of the monthly magazine 
upon which I have not yet touched. There may be, there are 
monthly magazines without illustrations, but they have not achieved 
the greatest successes, They are not of the ideal type, which is an 
exponent of art as well as of literature, and the American monthly 
magazine has done more for the illustrative arts than any other 
class of publication. 

Abbey, Blum, Frost, Brennan, Smedley, Mary Hallock Foote, Par- 
sons, Gibson, Pennell, Reinhart, Castaigne, Remington, and a host of 
others have made their reputations as illustrators in the pages of the 
monthlies ; and Inness, LaFarge, Chase, Shirlaw, Hopkinson Smith, 
Will Low, Kenyon Cox, indeed, most of our famous artists in oil or 
water-colors, have at times contributed to their pages. It was in 
connection with a magazine that the vygees of photographing on 
wood was here applied, making possible that marvellous develo 
ment of wood-engraving which has made the American school the 
most famous in the world, so that when this was fairly ushered in 
by The Century Magazine (then Scribner's), some twenty years 
ago, the fame of American wood-engravers resounded throughout 
the art world, and the magazine, then introduced for the first time 
into England, sprang at once to a circulation there of 20,000 copies 
a month—a figure reached by few of the native m nes. And 
these pictures were so fine that when the English or Continental 
publis rchased electrotypes or clichés, it was not an uncom- 
mon thing for them to return them as unprintable, simply because 
their printers were unaccustomed to such delicate cutting. 

* Of late we have had a new development in the process of half tone 

late. You all know its oeepertsn and characteristics and how it. 
made. It is cheaper t rang, Meg see ing hardly more than 
atenth as much. Some things it can luce better, some it 
cannot reproduce at all. But whatever there is in it that is good is 
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being fostered and Sovtieget and carried forward to its highest 
posstbilities by the demands for the very best work coming from 
the monthly magazines. I do not know where this development 
will end; it has already taken the place of wood-engraving for the 
cheaper and simpler kinds of cuts. It may yet supersede it in other 
respects. I do not think it can ever entirely do this, but it may so 
hamper the art of engraving that it will die out and disappear, I 
hope I may never see that time, and that the present generation 
may not live to witness such a calamity and loss to the art world. 
Then there is the combination of processes, now largely in the ex- 
perimental stage, by which colors are analyzed in the camera and 
plates are produced, by printing from which, in three crude colors, 
the most elaborate color schemes can be reproduced. Much has al- 
ready been accomplished, more will doubtless yet be done, but I 
see nothing in this for the magazines, Their pages are too small 
to present effectively an elaborate colored picture as well as it can 
be done in black and white ; and besides, no color plates consistent 
with the rapid printing, low rates and other conditions which gov- 
ern its publication, can ever equal or rival the more expensive col- 
ored engravings and photogravures. As compared with these, the 
work in the magazines would always be second or third class, 
whereas, by means of wood-engravings printed with printers’ ink, 
they can secure to their readers the best results ible in black 
and white. Some of Cole’s engravings of the Old Italian Masters, 
printed on machines, in editions of 200,000, could hardly be dis- 
tinguished in fineness and delicacy of impression from the hand- 
proofs taken from the block. 

“ But wood-engraving is expensive; so is original illustration by 
the artists I have named, Full-page pictures made in this way cost 
from $200 to $300, and even good process plates with the original 
drawings often cost $100 or more, It is a mistaken idea that the cost 
of the best magazines has been lessened of late. Cheap publications, 
those in which the principal expense is for paper and printing, can 
be made, for these two items of cost were never so low as now, 
But the cost of everything else connected with the production of a 
magazine has steadily increased. The prices paid authors and ar- 
tists are more than double what they were twenty years ago. Every 
number of Zhe Century Magazine costs more than $10,000 for 
contributions and pictures before it goes to press, and if we add to 
this the salaries of editors and m rs, the rent and expense of 
maintenance of a great establishment, you will see that only im- 
mense editions can make it possible to supply the present magazine, 
containing, as it does, as much matter and as well printed as the 
average four or five dollar book, for thirty-five cents. I know 
there has been of late a movement toward cheap magazines. 
These are possible, they may be desirable, but they will not be 
the same. You cannot get twenty-five cents’ worth for twelve and 
a half cents, nor the value of thirty-five cents for a quarter. Inthe 
long run a fifteen-cent magazine will be but a fifteen-cent maga- 
zine—no more, no less. On the a basis of cost The Century 
and Harper's would not be self-sustaining at these rates. But 
some say the advertisements will make up the difference. Will we 
Waiving the question as to whether more advertising is desirable, 
it is yet to be proven that more wages or higher rates can be se- 
cured, The larger magazines have secured their pat because 
of their excellence, insuring the character and extent of their circu- 
lation. Cheapen or change the character of the contents or circu- 
lation, and you change the value of the advertising es, Even 
if a ten-cent magazine has twice the circulation of a thirty-five 
cent one, it does not follow that its advertising space is doubly or 
even equally valuable. It may be less so; indeed, for many arti- 
cles it probably is. But for the present, bear in mind that the 
cheap magazines are largely in the experimental stage; they have 
not yet equalled the older magazines in that combination of 
acceptable contents, circulation and advertising patronage which 
have given the older ones their reputation and success; and until 
they have done so and proven themselves not only equally accept- 
able to the public, but profitable to their owners on the new basis, 
we can but await with interest the result of the experiment. * * * 

“ When I talk with the paper-maker and he tells me that the rags 
of which his paper is made have come from the shores of the Bal- 
tic, from the interior of the Continent, from the coasts of the Med- 
iterranean, from Egypt and the farther Indies—when I think of these 
cast-off garments a the old world taken to New England, resolved 
into their original elements, cleansed and reproduced in the char- 
acter of pure white paper ;—and when, on the other hand, I see 
the endless stream of manuscripts pouring into the editorial office 
of the magazine—see them sent to the printer, put into ype, placed 
upon the presses, transferred to this same white paper, bound into 
magazines and redistributed, not only to all parts of our country, 
but by mail and express to the uttermost parts of the earth—I am, 
as I said, ee impressed with this marvellous in of 
commodities which has ‘ brought the ends of the earth into com- 
munion,’ has taken the rags and tatters of the physical life of the 
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old world and returned them cleansed and beautiful, laden with 
treasures of literature and art, a ny to the eye and a stimulus 
to the higher forms of intellectual life.” 


Music 
The Ann Arbor May Festival 

THE MOST IMPORTANT musical event known in the history of 
Michigan was the first May Festival given under the auspices of 
the University Musical Society, at Ann Arbor, on May 18 and 19. 
The great auditorium of the University of Michigan was crowded 
during each of the three concerts, the attendance being by no 
means limited to residents of the State. At the first two concerts 
miscellaneous programe were presented by the Boston Festival 
Orchestra (Emil Mollenhauer, conductor), assisted by Miss Rose 
Stewart, soprano; Miss Gertrude May Stein, contralto; Mr. E. C. 
Towne, tenor; Mr. Max Heinrich, baritone; Mr. Arthur Fried- 
heim, pianist. At the third concert Miss Emma Juch also took 
part. This concert was the best of all. 
voices, which is the largest students’ chorus in the world, rendered 
Verdi's Requiem, accompanied by the Boston Festival Orchestra 
and assisted by the soloists mentioned, The interpretation was 
Ysera pe the rendering finished; the whole performance re- 

ected t credit on the conductor, Prof. A. A. Stanley, who is at 
the head of the University School of Music. 


Notes 

PROF. JAMES D. DANA, who has held the Professorship of Geol- 
ogy and Mineralogy at Yale for forty-four years, has resigned and 
been elected Professor Emeritus by the corporation. He was born 
in Utica, N. Y., in 1813, graduated in 1833, and took 
Wilkes exploring expedition during 1838-42, as geologist. 
was —_— Silliman Professor of Natural Histo 
at Yale in 1850, the title of the professorship being changed to 
that of Geology and Mineral in 1851, He was the editor of 
The American Journal of Science and Arts and a constant con- 
tributor to scientific periodicals. His principal works are “ System 
of Mineralogy,” “ Coral Reefs and Islands,” “‘ Manual of Geo ogy,” 
“ Text-book of Geology,” “ The Four Rocks,” “ Walks and Drives 
About New Haven” and “ Volcanoes.” 

Poe: zal book of essays by Miss Repplier will be published in 

e fall. 

—No more severe arraignment of the women of his own country 
could be imagined than Tourguéneff's declaration that his mother 
was a typical noble lady of Russia. Madame Tourguéneff was a 
female counterpart of Ivan the Terrible, a woman of the most tre- 
mendous passions, who allowed nothing, least of all parental affec- 
tion, to curb her imperious will. Her serfs were treated with con- 
siderably less regard than if they were puppets, and she was barely 
restrained from killing one with her own hand. Her children 
were abused, cheated and wronged, and then, on her death-bed, 
when speech had failed her, she wrote them a piteous plea for for- 
giveness. ‘“ Pride—that mortal sin—was always my cardinal sin,” 
she scrawled, as she yielded up her wretched life. Her portrait, as 
drawn by her adopted daughter, will be made known to American 
readers by Prof, Boyesen, who was a friend of the Russian novel- 
ist, in the June number of 7he Century. 

—Harper & Bros. announce “ Carlotta’s Intended, and Other 
Tales,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart. This volume includes “ Car- 
lotta’s Intended,” “Bud Zunts’s Mail,” “Christmas Geese,” 
“Ceasar,” “ Aunt Delphi's Dilemma” and “ Duke's Christmas,” 
and closes with three poems, entitled “ Rose,” “ Winnie” and 
“Voices,” The first story deals with the Italians in New Orleans 
and the Mafia. 


—The Fleming H. Revell Co. will issue about June 20 a new 
book by the Rev, Washington Gladden, entitled “The Church and 
the Kingdom.” It will contain two addresses, of which the first 
gives to the book its title ; the second is “ What is Christ's Law?” 
—In 1892 Mr. W. M. Conway, ‘the well-kdown mountaineer: 
Vice-President of the Alpine Club and editor of Zhe Alpine Jour- 
nai, took eee 20 expedition (under the auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Royal Society, the British Association 
and the Government of India), having for its aim the exploration 
of the Karakoram Himalayas. The consisted of Mr, Con- 
way, Lieut, the Hon. C. G. Bruce (Fifth Gurkhas), Mr. A. D. Mc- 
Lieut.-Col. Lloyd Duckin, Mr. J. H. Roudebush, Mr, 
Eckenstein and the Alpine guide, M. Zurbruggen. They crossed 
the main Himalayas, explored its glaciers and great peaks, and 
made the first passage by Europeans of the Mushik Pass and the 
Hispar Pass, the latter the pongest pass in the world known at the 
Mr. Conway’s r of this voyage, one of the most 

in the history of modern exploration, is now in prepara- 
, and will be published in this country by the Appletons. Mr. 
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A. D. McCormick has furnished 300 illustrations, in all of which 
he has aimed, not at menerepecek accuracy, but at a faithful ren- 
dition of the impression the scenes made upon him in light and 
color, Mr. Conway says of him and his work that “ as a matter of 
fact, his eye was so true to form that truthfulness of form was a 
part of his normal vision, and whoever looks at his works may be 
assured that they are accurate in outline and mass to a remarkable 
degree.” Mr, Conway is a Master of Arts (Camb.) and a Fellow of 
the Society of Arts and of the Royal aphical Society. He 
was formerly Roscoe Professor of Art at Liverpool, and is joint- 
editor of the Standard Series of Alpine Climbers’ Guides, To 
readers of his earlier books it is unnecessary to praise the vigor, 
lucidity and directness of his style. ‘‘ Climbing and Exploration in 
the Karakoram Himalayas” will be issued in one volume, but there 
will be, also, a special edition in two volumes, limited to 125 sets 
for America. 

—The Associate Alumnz of the Normal College held a reunion 
in the College chapel on the afternoon of May 19 After some 
music and a speech by the President of the College, Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew delivered an address. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


ublish to-day “ Two Strings to his 
Bow,” a sto 


for summer reading, by Walter Mitchell ; “ Claudia,” 
an account of an old-fashioned, impoverished Virgini household, by 
Frances Courtenay Taylor ; “ His Vanished Star,” by Charles Egbert 
Craddock ; Vol, VI. of Charles Sprague Sargent’s “The Silva of North 
America” (Ebenacez—Polygonacez) ; “ Familiar Letters of Henry 
D. Thoreau,” edited by F. B. Sanborn; “ My Summer in a Mormon 
Village,” by Florence A, Merriam; “ The Christian Ministry: its 
Present Claim and Attraction, and Other Writings,” by Theodore 
C. Pease; Vol. IV. of the Journal of American Ethnology and 
Archeology, on “The Snake Dance at Walpi,” by Dr. J, Walter 
Fewkes, with colored plates; and the 1894 edition of Sweetser’s 
American Guide-Books. 

—Our amusing contemporary has settled the question, “is mi 
worth living?" by proving that it is well worth the struggle. 
When a began its career, everyone predicted failure for it, and 
gave such excellent reasons for the prediction, that any but men of 
settled convictions would have retired convinced. Mr, Mitchell and 
his staff were not men of that stamp. They took the plunge, and 
soon were riding on the topmost wave. This wave has landed 
them in a fine, big, fireproof Building —all their own—in West 31st 
Street, and there they will stay till another wave carries them farther 
up-town; but 31st Street will be up enough for a good many years 
tocome. Life has our best wishes, and always has had them. 

—Edmund Hodgson Yates, editor and proprietor of the London 
World, died suddenly in that city on the night of May 20, being 
stricken with apoplexy at the Garrick Theatre. He was born 
in London in July, 1831, and,with the exception of a few years’ service 
in the London Post-office, was connected with Ly during his 
entire life. He was successively dramatic critic of The London Daily 
News, editor of TempleBar and of Tinsley’s Magasine, and Vienna 
and St. Petersburg correspondent of Zhe New York Herald. 
In 1874 he founded, with Grenville Murray, 7ze World, of which 
he became sole proprietor in the following year. His weekly letters 
to The New York Tribune, of late years, formed a uniformly in- 
teresting a of light gossip, His published works are “ My 
Haunts and Their Frequenters,” “ After Office Hours,” “ Broken 
to Harness,” “ Business of Pleasure,” “ Pages in Waiting,” “ Run- 
ning the Gauntlet,” “ Kissing the Rod,” “ d at Last,” “ Mirth 
and Metre by Two Merry Men” (in collaboration with F. E. 
Smedley), a short edition of “ The Life and Correspondence of C. 
Mathews the Elder,” a “Memoir of Albert Smith and Mont 
Blanc,” and two volumes of “ Personal Reminiscences and Experi- 
ences,” which passed through several editions. Mr. Yates made 
an extended lecture tour in this country some years ago. He was 
the father of “ personal journalism” in England. 

—The United States of America,” in two large volumes, an 
important work which has long been in course of preparation by 
D. Appleton & Co., is on the eve of publication, by subscription. 
It is an illustrated account of the American Commonwealth as it is 
to-day, written by specialists and edited by Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

—Ginn & Co, announce “ Our Notions of Number and Space,” 
by Herbert Nichols, Ph.D., an experimental contribution to the 


genetic Chasey of mind. 
—The Loubat prizes at Columbia College for 1893 have just 
been announced. The first prize has been given to Henry Adams 


for his “ History of the United States of America during the Ad- 
ministrations of Jefferson and Madison,” nine volumes, 1889-90 ; 
and the second prize to A. F. Bandelier for his “ Report of Investi- 
gations among the Indians of the Southwestern States,” two vol- 
umes, I 2. The prizes were awarded for the best i 
eae i hg es English lan between 1888 and — 

, 1893, u e history, y, archeology, ethnology, phi- 
logy, or seeP mati of North America. 
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—Mr. E. C. Stedman is compiling “A Victorian Anthol 
from the entire field of British poetry since the beginning of t 
resent reign, in 1837—the field surveyed in his “ Victorian Poets. " 
The ne new book is to be com of “ selections in illustration of 
the editor’s review of poetry in the reign of Victoria,” and will form 
a guide and companion thereto. The contents will be arranged so 
as to show the various oa and tendencies of the period. The 
book will fill “a long-felt want,” indeed, and is sure of a hearty 
welcome in the fall, when Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publisk it, 
uniform in style and size with their Cambridge edition of Longfel- 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Tennyson: 


His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By 
Srorrorp A. Brooks, M.A. 12mo, $2.00. 


The Saturday Review (Bngiand) says: “As a 
critic of Mr. Brooke, as might have been in- 
ferred indeed from his own essays in verse, treats of 
Tennyson's work with abundance of insight and 
much felicity of expression.” 

The Daily Tele, (London) says: “A v 
able and Sabocnen netctes of our late Poet Laureate. 

ny one who, in the future, seeks to understand 

of his popularity and the extent of his 

carefully consider the opinions which Mr. 
Brooke has accumulated in these pages.” 

The Daily Chronicle (London) says: “ Itis pretty 
safe to hazard the assertion that the ultimate view 
noe of saayens'e bai = | poceee a be 
that expressed in admirable suggestive piece 
of eriticism.” - 

R. H. Sropparp, in the Mail and Express, says: 
“The best single volume that has yet been written 
about the late Laureate of England. .. . Mr. Brooke's 
mental vision detects qualities in the work of Tenny- 





son which had escaped the notice of most contempo- 
rary critics—limita in his sympathies and defects 
in his art. . . . His sagacity and his insight make his 


scanty blame as authoritative as his heartiest praise.” 

The /nguirer (London) says: ‘ Will take its place 
by the of the noble literature which it worthily il- 
lustrates. . . . We promise ourselves many a fruitful 
meditative hour with these brilliant pages.” 

The Methodist Recorder (England) says : ‘‘ Nothin 
—- has been written (on Tennyson) than this 
volume, 


Red Cap and Blue Jacket. 


A Tale of the Time of the French Revolu- 
tion, by Gzorce Dunn. American Copy- 
right Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Not many novels of recent times contain more 
. Andrew Prosser, schoolmaster 
of Fownie, is really the hero of the story, though it is 
about far more dist ished personages; and Andrew 
is worth a place among the immortal dominies of 
fiction. Andrew's housekeeper, Mrs, Badger; Sim 
son, the smuggling innkeeper; Michael Burnside, 
Pe vceed of lug 
is Iman, are 
as real and original as if they had been created by 
Scott... . The great merit of the book is its humour, 
which is rich, and , and real, and not artificial. 
It is never more effective than in the Luxembour; 
under the shadow of the guillotine, with the tumbril 
making its horrid rounds, We make noattempt to 
tell the story. The author must be left to do that, in 
his own way, which is all hisown,”’—7he Scotsman. 
The characters are vividly delineated, and there 
are many dramatic incidents on sea and land; a fight 
an English and a French man-of war, a ship: 
wreck, the clos scenes of the French Revolution, 
and two romances,""—7he Literary News. 


The Autonym Library. 


The new sevies of short representative works of fiction 
by well known authors. vA 


Vol. I. The Upper Berth. 


By F, Marion CrAwrorD. 32mo, limp 
cloth, 50 cents. 


“The ‘Autonym’ Libra 
Crawford's weard bt of the Ys 
is no doubt one of the 


ns well with Mr, 
pper Berth,’ which 
it ghost-stories we have had 

yee of the ‘Haunted and the 
Haunters.’ It is a novelty in the literature of the 


Bu: Mr. Crawford treats his subject with 
a arealism that will make the flesh of the 
ord ‘reader ‘ creep, and will stir the nerves of 

most and skeptical. If the 
‘Al Li up to the pitch of excel- 
lence attained by first volume, its success is as- 
sured,” —London her 


The second volume of this series will be “ Mad Sir 
Uchtred,” by S. R. Crockerr, author of “ The 
Raiders,” etc, etc, 

The Incognito Library. 

The American edition of the Pseudonynt Library. 

Oblong 24mo, bound in limp cloth. 50 


cents. 
I. The Shen’s Pigtail. 
By Mr. M 
cn Banas? o Be aod “ie acute Lore 
% local Sever the Bogiish phe adhe ag thie 1 
is with and the s are not only 
are told art and ina neat 
style "—Philadelphia Times. 
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rh an important article on 


Ws MAXIMILIAN 


AND MEXICO, 
in which this tragical passage of history is 
told in the light of many documents but 
recently made public, Illustrations by 
Marchetti and Gilbert Gaul. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, 


with her wonderful power of depicting 
child-life, writes of a touching charity— 
‘*The Invalid Children’s Aid Association.” 


The Dog, 
the first of a series of articles on THE 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, by Prof. N. 
S. Shaler, with illustrations by eminent 
artists of animal life, appears in this 
number, Illustrated by Léon. 

Some of the best-known of 
American Game Fishes 
are described by Dr, Leroy M. Yale, an 
angler of much experience. Illustrated. 


The Wounded in War. 
ARCHIBALD ForBEs, the veteran war 
correspondent, contributes a remarkable 
short paper on ‘*The Future of the 
Wounded in War.” 


George W. Cable’s Novel, 
‘* John March,” Southerner, is continued. 


WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP'S short 
serial of 
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life is concluded. 


Scribner’s Magazine, 
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A NEW BOOK BY 


JUNGLE BOOK” 


A perfect treasury of delight for young folks— 
and old folks too. No one but the author of 
** Plain Tales from the Hills,’”’ “‘ Soldiers Three,” 
etc., could have written the fascinating stories 
Indian jungle, of Kale Nag, the elephant: Shere 

n ungle, o , the elephant ; e 
Give, the sleepy brown 


Jungle; of Bagheera, the black 4 
Kaa, the python, whose blow is like the blow of 
asteam-hammer, The book will become a classic. 
Of the stories (nearly all of which are illu-trated) 
the New York Christian Advocate says: ‘* The 

are unique in literature and perfectly delightful 
- spirit.” In cloth binding, 300 pages, price, 

1.50, 


} Roger 
Williams, 


The Pioneer of Religions Liberty. By Oscar 
S. Srraus, author of * The Origin of the Repub- 
lican Form of Government in the United States.” 
Several biographies of Roger Williams have been 
written, most of which are now out of print. 
Since the publication of these earlier works much 
valuable additional information concerning the 
pioneer of religious liberty in America has come 
to light. Mr. Straus, the author of the present 
yesumne, bee given careful study to the subject of 

er —_— and his work, and bas endeavor- 
edin this ography to bring out the truth with- 
out fear or favor, and to present an impartial 

/ record of the character and work of this remarka 
ble man, who was in the fullest sense the pioneer 
of religious liberty, Price, $1.25. 


*,* These books may be had at all bookstores, 





or will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17th St., = 
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: Leaves of Grass. Walt Whitman. Brooklyn, 1855; 
same, New York, 1554 cong Camden, ’76. 
will any reader ‘Tue Critic owning any of the 
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DEWITT MILLER, 


Drawer 1612, Philadelphia, Penn. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROO/1), 
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untechnical, and illustrated. Zach, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


No. I, 
TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. 
By Maser Loomis Topp. 


“Clear style and comprehensive and accurate in- 
formation.” —Sux. 


By W. J, Frercuer, A.M., Librarian of Amherst College. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. 
By Esen J. Loomis. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


Each complete. 
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College Library. 
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**One of the most delightful of volumes of nature 
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—Advertiser. . 
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Plain Talks to Young Men and Women. 
By Rev. Puitip S. Moxom. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.00. 
ALLEGRETTO. 


A Volume of Poems. By Gertrupe HALL, 
author of ‘‘ Far from To-day.” Illustra- 
ted by OLIVER HeERFORD. Small quarto, 
cloth, $1.50. 

** Exquisite in its a 1 tothe eye and the imagina- 


tion; the lightest, airiest, most dashing, merry, auda- 
cious productions in verse that have of late years got 


cloth, $1.00, 
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patriotism.”—Standard Union. 
BY MOORLAND AND SBA. 
By Francis A. KNniGHT, Illustrated by the Author, 





themselves into print.’’"— Zhe Beacon. 
At all bookstores. | Mailed, postpaid, 


A Volume of Stories. 
TON. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


the classics of American 


STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRA ARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 


16mo, cloth, $1.50. ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


KEYNOTES. 


and lists on application. Subscriptions to all 





ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


“A work of genius. Characterized by a strikin Send for price lists. 





naturalness. A itive moral value—such, indeed, WALTER ROPMBYN BENJASIN, 

[a ee ee 287 Fourth Av., New York City. 
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His Vanished Star. 


A powerful and characteristic novel by 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of ‘In 
the Tennessee Mountains,” ‘‘The Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Two Strings to His Bow. 


An admirable story for summer reading 
by WALTER MITCHELL. 16mo, $1.25. 


Claudia Hyde. 

A very interesting view of an attractive, 
old-fashioned Virginia household, with 
an engaging love story, by FRANCES 
CourTENAY BAYLOR, author of ‘‘ Juan 
and Juanita.” 16mo, $1.25. 

My Summer in a Mormon Village. 
A pleasant book giving the observations 
of a summer in the Salt Lake Basin, by 
FLorence A. Merriam, author of ‘‘ Birds 
Through an Opera Glass.” 16mo, $1.00. 


The Silva of North America. 
A description of the Trees which grow 
naturally in North America, exclusive of 
Mexico, By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum of 
Harvard University. [Illustrated with 
Figures and Analyses drawn from nature 
by Charles Edward Faxon, and engraved 
by Philibert and Eugéne Picart. In 
twelve volumes, quarto, each containin 
fifty plates, Price $25.00 each, met, Vol. 
VI. Ebenaceez—Polygonacez. 
“ One of works of d 

Bn oe 

York Tribune. 
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11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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